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FIFTH SEMIANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


; 
May 4 and 5, 1931 
‘ 


N May 4th and 5th the Acoustical Society of America 
O will meet in Camden, New Jersey, at the invitation of 
the RCA Victor Company, Inc. An auditorium in one of 
the Company’s buildings is being provided for the meetings. 

Dr. Irving Wolff of RCA Victor Company has charge 
of the program. On the morning of May 4th, a symposium 
on musical instruments will be held with papers on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

THE Musicat SCALE 
By Witit1am Braip Wuite, American Steel and Wire Company 
THE PIANO 
By Otto Ortmann, Peabody Conservatory of Music 
THE WIND INSTRUMENTS 
By Dayton C. MILLER, Case School of Applied Science 
THE STRING INSTRUMENTS 
By Jay C. Freeman, Wurlitzer and Company 

The afternoon of May 4th will be devoted to contributed 
papers. 

On the morning of May 5th, there will be a symposium on 
microphones in which the following persons will participate : 


H. A. Freperick, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
StTuarT BALLANTINE, Boonton Research Corp. 
H. F. Otson, RCA Photophone Inc. 

E. C. WENTE, Bell Telephone Laboratories 

O. B. Hanson, National Broadcasting Company 


The afternoon of May 5th will also be devoted to con- 
tributed papers. 


Mr. Joseph H. Nash, Chairman of the Arrangements Committee 
has sent the following information in regard to hotel accommoda- 
tions. The Walt Whitman Hotel is located in Camden only a few 
blocks from the RCA Victor plant and has offered special rates to 
members of the Society attending the meeting. This hotel can be 
reached from any of the Philadelphia railroad stations. The RCA 
Victor plant is located close to the Camden end of the Camden- 
Philadelphia bridge so it can be reached easily from the Philadelphia 
hotels located near the bridge. The Benjamin Franklin Hotel is 
located in Philadelphia not far from the bridge and has also offered 
special rates to members attending the meeting. 
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A DIRECT READING AUDIO-FREQUENCY PHASE METER 


By W. R. MacLean and L. J. Stvran 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


A. 


In connection with certain acoustic studies it was desired to measure 
sound pressures as vectors, i.e. to determine both the amplitudes and 
the phase angles. An example, more fully described at the end of the 
paper, is the measurement of the amplitude and phase variations in the 
pressure at various points in a room excited by a tone from a loud- 
speaker. If a microphone traverses a path in the room the amplitude 
and phase changes in its output voltage are equal to the corresponding 
changes in the sound pressure. Thus the measurement is reduced to an 
electrical one, except for the absolute calibration of the microphone and 
associated electrical circuit. At any one frequency, relative changes of 
amplitude and phase with position usually are all that is of interest, in 
which case no calibration is necessary. 

Even in a moderately reverberant room these changes may be large 
and rapid. Thus at 1500 c.p.s. say, in the space of one foot the pressure 
amplitude variations may exceed 30 decibels (32:1) while the phase 
sweeps through several quadrants. Hence it is desirable to observe 
continuously the changes in amplitude and phase as the mocrophone is 
slowly advanced. This enables the observer not only to locate and meas- 
ure points of greatest variation, but to distinguish between angles of @ 
and 6+ 2mm by counting the complete revolutions of the phasemeter as 
the traverse is covered. This requirement makes it desirable to use a 
device with which the phase angle can be immediately observed at each 
position without the adjustment of controls, or at least with a minimum 
thereof. In this case continuity and rapidity of observation are more 
essential than great accuracy. 


B. 


A method used for measuring phase angles of electric vectors over the 
range of audio frequencies is the a.c. potentiometer null method.' For 
frequencies well above the commercial machine range, say above 135 
C.p.s., it is the only available method combining high accuracy with 
low power consumption. The balancing for the unknown phase must be 
accompanied by an accurate balance for the amplitude of the unknown 


1 e.g. Drysdale, Electrical Measurements, London, 1924. 
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vector. If both the amplitude and angle of the unknown vary widely, 
this double adjustment of the potentiometer becomes rather time-con- 
suming. 

There are available instruments of the mechanical moving parts type 
which indicate phase angles directly, independently of the amplitude of 
the unknown vector. These instruments in their usual (magnetic) form 
consume considerable power, of the order of five watts, and operate only 
at commercial power frequencies. They could conceivably be made to 
operate on less power and at higher frequencies, but they would require 
at least rather tedious adjustment for each new frequency setting. 

If the cathode ray oscillograph were applied in the usual manner—by 
a Lissajou figure—an accurate resetting of the voltage on one pair of 
electrodes at each reading would be necessary, to compensate for vari- 
ations in the unknown amplitude. Also the accuracy is not high when 
quadrature between the unknown and the reference vectors is ap- 
proached. 

C. 


The plan adopted here depends on the fact that the magnitude of the 
cathode ray deflection in the oscillograph tube is inversely proportional 
to the instantaneous value of the anode voltage. If there be produced 


Po. 


Ss 


Fic. 1-A Fig. 1-B 


within the tube a transverse electric vector of constant magnitude and 
angular velocity (such as that due to equal gradients on the two deflect- 
ing electrode pairs, in time quadrature) the spot on the fluorescent 
screen will describe a circular path (Fig. 1-A). This is with the anode 
voltage held constant. If in addition there be impressed in the anode cir- 
cuit a wave of the same period, sinusoidal or not, it will produce a 
deviation from circularity in the Lissajou figure. Thus suppose that 
during one-half of the cycle the anode voltage has the constant value 
E,, and during the other half-Z,. The deflection of the spot is then given 
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videly, by: «=A/E, sin wt, y=A/E, cos wt during the first half of the cycle 
e-con- and by x=A/E; sin wt, y= A/E, cos wt during the next half. The figure 
on the screen will consist of two unequal semi-circles: 
S type A2 A? 
ude of x? + y? = — and x? + y? = —-, respectively. 
) form wid E;? 
€ only The orientation of the figure on the screen will change in exact harmony 
ade to with the phase of the voltage impressed on the anode. In fact the angu- 
equire lar shift of this voltage can be measured directly by the rotational dis- 
g. placement of the pattern.’ 
oe: Let E,-sin(wt+6,) be a vector held constant at any one frequency, 
+ wat. and E-sin(wt+@) the corresponding unknown variable vector. The use 
aie of E,-sin(wt+6,) and E,-sin(wt+6,+7/2) on the two transverse elec- 
is ap- trode pairs is satisfactory, since a circle of constant optimum diameter 
can be secured. But the direct use on the anode of E-sin(wit+@) was 
: abandoned for two reasons: 
of the (1) The picture would have no sharp corner on it to render the meas- 
Gens urement of angles at all accurate. 
dienll (2) As E varies (e.g. due to motion of the microphone) it might either 
become large enough to run the figure partly off the screen, or small 
enough to reduce the pattern to essentially a circle again. This would re- 
quire more or less continuous adjustment of E to enable the observer to ‘ 
follow the changes of phase @. 4 
It is preferable to produce in the anode circuit during each 27/w 
period a single voltage pulse, of very short duration with respect to q 
2/w. Its successive occurrences in time are always made to take place 
at the same point on the E-sin(wt+6) cycle, and its amplitude is to be 
absolutely independent of EZ. Under these conditions the Fig. 1-A will 
be changed into the peaked curve of Fig. 1-B, and the movement of the 
— pointer P will directly indicate the phase displacement between E and 
e an i 


the reference vector &,,. 
eflect- With the aid of the argon filled three-electrode, hot cathode tubes it 


escent was found possible to produce a wave-form which meets the above re- 

anode quirements. This pulse, it so happens, can be made to take place on the 

le cir- node of each wave of E sin(wf+6), and remain there regardless of wide 

a: a variations in the value of E. 

> that 

waiter ® This general idea is disclosed in a U.S.A. patent (#1768262, iss. June 24, 1930) by Mr. W. 4 
: A. Marrison of Bell Telephone Laboratories. The present description gives a new method for : 

given the production of the anode wave. 
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D. 


The flashing circuit which supplies the above voltage pulse, contains 
the three-electrode argon tube. It has the characteristic of drawing no 
current until the plate voltage exceeds a certain critical value (deter- 
mined by the grid voltage) whence it breaks down and draws an amount 


& 


eg 
Fic. 2. 


of current limited only by the rest of the circuit. After a steady-state 
condition has been reached, the anode drop is independent of current 
and equal to E,—the ionizing voltage of argon (approximately 20 v.). 
Fig. 2 shows the relation between the plate-cathode voltage drop neces- 
sary to initiate ionization, @,, and the cathode-grid drop, e,, that con- 
trols it. This experimental graph leads to the equation: 


é» = Ea + ae, 


where a is the slope of the line in Fig. 2 (in reality it is not, of course, a 
perfectly straight line), and is known as the control ratio.* In the tubes 
used a was about 25. 


—<—<—— 8 EEE 


Fre. 3. 





This tube can be used in the flashing circuit shown in Fig. 3. With the 
switch S closed, the constant current 7 charges the condenser (linearly 


3 This information was obtained from Mr. A. L. Samuel of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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with time, of course) until the anode potential, ep, reaches é,, determined 
by e, from the above equation. Then ionization sets in and the con- 
denser discharges almost instantaneously. With the condenser dis- 
charged the tube ceases to conduct, the condenser charges again until 
its voltage reaches @,, etc. In this manner sustained oscillations are 
produced. Now let the switch S be opened. If the time constant of the 
resistance-condenser circuit is small compared to the charging time of 
the condenser (this ratio is independent of the flashing frequency if R is 
kept constant), the circuit will oscillate as before with but little change 
in frequency. There will be developed across R a voltage pulse of dura- 
tion equal to the discharge time, i.e. small compared to a complete 
period. This is the source of the pointer on the circle of Fig. 1-B. 
The theoretical frequency, f, computed on the assumptions: 


a. The discharge is instantaneous 

b. é, falls to zero during the discharge 

c. é, rises therefrom immediately 

d. Full ionization is instantaneously initiated, is found as follows: 


it Cé, 
ep = ry whence T = ~~ where JT = — - 

The observed frequency was usually less than the theoretical. The 
reason was found largely due to partial invalidity of assumptions b. and 
c. It was found that with large values of the capacity C the voltage does 
not fall to zero but to some value between zero and E,. And for small 
values of C, the voltage not only falls to zero, but remains there for an 
appreciable space of time before the charging cycle begins. This can 
perhaps be explained as follows. During the discharge, as the voltage 
falls from its initial value to E,, ions are being formed and used up or 
neutralized. When the voltage passes below E, no more ions are formed, 
but those already present continue to conduct until a sufficient quantity 
of electricity has passed through the tube to sweep them clear. If this 
quantity is greater than CE, (the charge on the condenser as the voltage 
reaches E,), the charging current 7 will flow through the tube for an 
interval AT after the condenser is discharged. 

In the type of circuit shown above AT was found to be approximately 
80 micro-seconds with a charging current i of 100 micro-amperes. With 
the value of é, used this set an upper limit of frequency of some 13,000 
c.p.s. It is seen from the circuit that after the discharge, ions can be re- 
moved only by the grid battery (1.5 volts) and the 100 uA charging cur- 
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rent. In the circuit shown below (Fig. 4), the battery £, (approximately 
45 volts) is left across the grid and plate after the discharge. This higher 
voltage was found to clear the tube of ions in about 20 micro-seconds, 
increasing the highest frequency attainable to about 40,000 c.p.s. It is 
not practicable to use so large a biasing voltage in the circuit of Fig. 3, 
since it would make @, excessively high. For this reason it was decided 
to use the modified flashing circuit of Fig. 4. 

The operation of this circuit, with S closed and with E=0O, is some- 
what similar to that of the simpler circuit except that e, (and therefore 
é,) fall in exact harmony with the rise of e,. When e, and é, meet, a dis- 
charge takes place. The four assumptions made above as to the nature 


E, 
s 
aie: r CONSTANT 
E- SIN(wt +e) c CURRENT 


Fic. 4. 


of the discharge, are still adhered to. From the tube equation and from 
Fig. 4: 


¢, = E, — ey 


(2) 
ep Ex, oh Qe g. 


Taking t=O at the moment the condenser voltage, (and therefore anode 
voltage, also) reaches zero, we plot e,, ep, and é, against time as shown 
in Fig. 5. At the intersection of the e, and é, lines a discharge occurs and 
the cycle repeats itself. From (2) we find 


Ea 
he amet 
a+i a+l 


as the value of e, when it equals é,, i.e. the breakdown voltage. The 
natural period T is now: 


aq ~¢<re& a 
p= = ( 4 E:). (4) 
1 t\at+1 a+t+lil 

If an alternating e.m.f. E sin(wt+6) (using the same time epoch as 
above) be impressed in the grid circuit, we have 


e, = E, — ep + E-sin (wt + 8) (5) 





Ey (3) 


Cp = Cp = 








and 
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; and Replacing f; by 7+At, we have from equations (4) and (6) 
: a C ‘ 
: At = -—-E-sin (wT + wht + 6) (7) 
(3) a+i1 1 
| where At is the change in charging time due to the a.c. introduced. De- 
The noting the root of this equation by At, the process begins to repeat at 


the instant 4; = 7+Ah, except that @ becomes 6;, where: 
6, = wl + 0-t; + 0 — 2e. 


(4) If this process (finding a new @) be repeated indefinitely, At will approach 
a constant value Afy, whence in the steady state 


wl + w-Aty + 0) — 2r = A 


h as 
(8) 
or 
(S) ‘i 
T+ Aly oa 
® 
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In other words, the flashing circuit assumes the frequency of the a.c. 
wave. 

To obtain the value of 6) in the steady state we substitute from equa- 
tion (8) in equation (7) whence . 


a ir 
Alo = ———:—-E:sin 0 
at+i1 1 


or, by virtue of equation (4) 


E . 
ia {-—————- smh. 
TA 
oe ie 
Qa 
Denoting E/E,jo,z, by K, which is essentially equal to E/E; since 
E,/a«E,, we have 


At) 1 
ipl Ns sin Ao 
K 


| 
1 Ato . 1 Alo 
or 6) = sin“! (—- =), - (—-—=), etc. (9) 
ae s eS 


If 1/K -At,/T <1, i.e. if the frequency of the applied e.m.f. is very near 
the natural frequency of the flashing circuit, 0) becomes, 


1 Abo 1 Abo 
6=--—»> oe eee a SF (10) 
a = K T 
To find which of the two angles in equation (10) corresponds to the 
occurrence of the discharge, consider the special case of w=2x/T and 
an initial angle @=7/2. Then from equation (7) 





a 





Cc 
-—-E-cos (w: At). 
a+i1i 


Ai = + 









If —1/2<w-At<0, the two sides of the above equation have opposite 
signs; if 0<w-At<7/2, both signs are positive. Hence the first solution is 
At, where 0<w-At;<m/2. The succeeding value of 6 then becomes 






6, = wl +w-At; +0 -— 27 =~ 0+ -Ahy. 





Since @ is increasing during the transient, it will reach the steady-state 
value of 7 rather than 0. 
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1€ a.c. At any natural frequency differing slightly from w/2z, the angle will 
be 
equa- Re 2 
K T K f 


The departure of #0 from 7, due to an ignored shift in f from the value 
w/ 2m, is: 

1 Af 

6=— aroer = — —- 

K f 
Clearly, the amplitude of the pulse across r (Fig. 4) is independent of 
E-sin(wi+@). It is in fact exactly the same as when there is no a.c. 
applied at all. Moreover, with perfect synchronism, its phase position— 
by virtue of its being on a node, is entirely independent of E. For slight 
asynchronism, the phase error is given by the last equation. 

The results obtained above are, of course, contingent upon the four 
original assumptions. The second and third have already been dis- 
cussed. The first is obviously imperfect as the presence of r (Fig. 4) 
makes the discharge time finite. With the value of r used, theory in- 
dicates a decrease of about 2 per cent in the free flashing frequency. 
Actually it was found that the insertion of r slightly decreases the free 
period. For our purpose this is a secondary effect and may be due to a 
change in the mechanism of breakdown when r is present. 

Inexactness of the fourth assumption becomes important at the higher 
frequencies by reducing the peak voltage obtainable across r. 

A rather small value of the charging current i (about 100 uA) was 
found desirable as it results in lesser variations of contact potentials 
» the within the tube. The gain in frequency stability of the flashing circuit 
and with the small current was quite appreciable. To maintain this current 

constant the tuning was done with the condenser C. In this connection 
a further advantage of the circuit in Fig. 4 over that in Fig. 3 may be 
pointed out. The critical plate voltage é,, in Fig. 3 is 


since 


(9) 


near 


(10) 


osite 


‘ while in Fig. 4 
on is 


Since a is of the order of 25, a/a+1=1; and spurious variations in the 
state effective grid bias are correspondingly less harmful in the circuit of 
Fig. 4. 
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E. 
The Circuit Arrangement 
The constant charging current 7 is obtained by voltage saturation of a 
two-electrode tungsten filament rectifier (Fig. 6). A large resistance in 
series with a correspondingly large E: could also be used to produce an 


E, 





Fic. 6. 


approximately constant charging current. In actual use, a resistance 
was found to give highly erratic frequency control, perhaps due to poor 
temperature regulation. The rectifier, on the other hand, changes slowly, 
causing a gradual drifting of frequency—not nearly so troublesome. 

To obtain the two quadrature voltages Es-sin(wi+@s) and Es-sin 
(wt-+@s-+7/2) which produce the circle, the usual condenser-resistance 
circuit with a slight modification (Fig. 7), was employed. The function 
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of this small inductance L is to obtain more nearly 90° division of the 
voltage; it balances the effect of stray capacities (C; in Fig. 7) shunting 
the resistance. The condition for phase quadrature is 


L = C\(R? + w°L?) 


and if for all frequencies used R>wL, a single value of L, L = R°C,, ac- 
complishes the desired purpose. 
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A failure of the assumption R>wL, or an error in L, will cause a 
slightly elliptical path on the screen. Irregularities in the glass of the 
screen may also cause errors. Of greater importance, however, is the 
presence of harmonics in the wave. The supply to the phase splitter 
should be thoroughly filtered, especially at low frequencies where most 
commercial oscillators are at their worst: 

Fig. 8 is a schematic of the circuit arrangement used. The flashing 
circuit (tubes 7; and JT.) is tuned by means of the condenser C. Its 
frequency is adjusted to a value near that of the wave E-sin(wt+6) 
whose phase is to be measured. It will lock in step with the latter and 
assume a definite phase position when E-sin(wt+6) is fed through the 





Fic. 8. 


$-terminals into the locking circuit. The internal impedance of the 
generator feeding E-sin(wi+@) to the transformer A, should approxi- 
mately equal the impedance present across ® when the natural frequency 
was adjusted. About 3 volts should be maintained across r; = 100,0002, 
equivalent to approximately 0.13 volt across the 200° @-terminals. The 
voltage pulse developed across rz =2000* is applied to the grid of 73, a 
tube having a high amplification factor (u+25). The load of 7; consists 
of the condenser C; controlled by the switch B, in parallel with the anode 
impedance of the cathode ray oscillograph tube 7,, and the capacity to 
ground of the filament battery of 7,. The purpose of C; is to adjust the 
magnitude of the pulse in 7, and therefore of the phase pointer on the 
circle. 

The reference phase voltage Es-sin(wi+6s) from which angles are 
measured, is fed into the ®s terminals at about 12 volts. The amplitude 
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of this voltage is controlled with the 2000 potentiometer, after which it 
passes through the transformer M (built with minimum capacity be- 
tween windings) to the phase splitter. 

All final adjustments of the flashing circuit frequency are made by 
observing beats in a telephone receiver, through monitoring connections 
not shown in the diagram. 

The oscillograph tube 7, is placed in an iron pipe which serves as a 
magnetic shield, reducing to a considerable extent the troublesome ef- 
fect of the earth’s field. 

After the instrument was built it was tested with known electrical 
inputs at various frequencies to determine its accuracy in recording 
angles. At all frequencies up to 4000 c.p.s. it was within five degrees of 
the correct value. 

It was pointed out in section D that sluggish ion movement limits this 
flashing circuit frequency to something near 40,000c.p.s. In the phase- 
meter application, however, the limit imposed was not a failure of the 
flashing circuit but rather an indistinctness of the phase pointer on the 
screen. At frequencies above 4000 c.p.s. it rapidly loses its sharply de- 
fined shape and becomes a rather uncertain irregularity extending over 
nearly a quadrant, decidedly different in appearance at one position 
from that at another displaced 180° from the first. The cause of this 
effect was not ascertained. Its asymmetry with respect to a 180° change 
in phase suggests that this distortion resides in the oscillograph tube 
rather than in the flashing or amplifying circuits. 


F. 


As an illustration of the type of work to which this phasemeter is well 
suited, an acoustic experiment will be described. 

The response indoors of a microphone at some distance from the 
source, depends upon the frequency in a highly erratic and usually un- 
predictable manner. The magnitude and phase of the resultant of the 
many component waves arriving at a given point in the room varies be- 
tween wide limits with a slight shift in wavelength, although the mag- 
nitudes of the components are essentially unchanged. The resultant 
amplitude and phase of the microphone output were measured over the 
range from 1500 to 1505 c.p.s. In this small range the source, an electro- 
dynamic receiver, may be regarded as sensibly constant. The values 
measured with a condenser microphone A are shown in Fig. 9 and Fig. 
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10. The amplitude measurement was made with the aid of an adjustable 
calibrated attenuator between the microphone and a rectifier tube fed 
from the microphone amplifier. The reference vector, Es-sin(wt+6s), 
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was obtained by tapping the loud speaker circuit. Similar measurements 
were made with another microphone, B, suspended at ten feet from A. 
The results are shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 
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The simultaneous use of two microphones at two points produces a 
result identical with the hypothetical case wherein the pressure com- 
ponents of both points impinge upon a single microphone, provided, of 
course, that the two-microphone circuit is electrically symmetrical and 
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the instruments are identical. Fig. 11 and Fig. 12 show the output of the 
two microphones connected in parallel, as measured with the phase- 
meter and attenuator. In the same figures are shown curves computed 
from the measurements on A and B individually. The observed and 
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computed curves should coincide except for: (a) errors in amplitude and 
phase determinations; (b) inequality of the impedances of the two 
microphones, which inequality depends on the capacities of the leads as 
well as of the instruments. No special care was taken to eliminate (b), 
stock instruments and long leads of stock lampcord being used. Hence 
part of the discrepancy between the observed and computed values 
certainly is chargeable to this cause. 











ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC ROOMS 


By VERN O. KNUDSEN 


University of California at Los Angeles 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The writer recently made a visit to Europe for the purpose of study- 
ing a number of famous music rooms. The preparation of this paper 
was stimulated, and largely influenced, by observations and measure- 
ments made during this study. The paper is not a report on the results 
of new experiments, nor is it a comprehensive treatment of the theory of 
music rooms. Rather, it represents an attempt to consider the problem 
of music room acoustics in the light of recent developments in acoustics 
and the tested results of experience; and to call attention to certain 
problems which require further investigation. The subject is by no 
means a finished one. Indeed a great deal is yet to be learned about the 
nature of such phenomena as resonance and interference; and even the 
important subject of reverberation is unfinished. The problem is one 
which involves the proper control of many factors, and we cannot afford 
to ignore even factors of minor significance. To quote one of the early 
writers on the subject of architectural acoustics,! “ ... It ought, there- 
fore, to be our aim, not to make any building conspicuous for one ex- 
cellence only or to guard it against one defect, but rather to secure for it 
every advantage within our reach, and protect it from every possible 
mischance, esteeming no fault too small to be injurious, and no ad- 
vantage so insignificant as not to be worth an effort, no matter how great 
a degree of excellence may be reasonably supposed to have been already 
secured.” In our country, where good acoustics is too often regarded to 
be almost wholly a matter of proper reverberation time, it may not be 
amiss to be reminded occasionally of this suggestion of T. Roger Smith, 
and to seek for every possible criterion of the ideal music room. 

The criteria for the ideal music room are not so simple as those for the 
ideal speech room. The hearing of speech is definitely a physical and 
measurable phenomenon, and it is a relatively simple matter to devise a 
means for giving a quantitative rating to any speech room.” The rating 
of music rooms, on the other hand, is not a purely physical problem 
which can be solved by the physicist alone. Its complete solution will 


1 T. Roger Smith, Architect, “Acoustics of Public Buildings,” 1865. 
2V. O. Knudsen, “The Hearing of Speech in Auditoriums,” Jour. of the Acous. Soc. of 
Amer., 1, 1, (October, 1929), pp. 58-82. 
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require the cooperation of physicists and musicians, and it may be neces- 
sary to seek the help of phychologists and estheticians. 

But the solution of the problem, however complicated, is not without 
hope. It is true that the acoustical design of music rooms will have to de- 
pend upon the dictates of musical taste-—a criterion which may not ad- 
mit of accurate definition, or even be the same for different individuals. 
But such experiments as have been performed indicate that the musical 
tastes of different listeners are in fairly good agreement, at least in their 
choice of the optimal time of reverberation for music rooms. For ex- 
ample, in the tests of W. C. Sabine in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, a committee of six competent music instructors were in remark- 
ably good agreement in determining the optimal time of reverberation 
for piano music in small music rooms. The tests in five different rooms, 
which varied in volume from 74 cu. m. (2600 cu. ft.) to 210 cu. m. (7400 
cu. ft.), indicated that in order to secure the best effect for piano music 
the reverberation time at 512 d.v. should be approximately 1.08 seconds. 
The shortest approved time of reverberation in these rooms was .95 
second and the longest approved time was 1.16 seconds. The maximal 
departure from the mean was therefore .13 second, and the average 
departure from the mean was only .05 second. Later investigations by 
Watson,’ Lifschitz,* P. E. Sabine’ and others have confirmed this finding 
of W. C. Sabine, and have found that as the volume of the room in- 
creases, the optimal time of reverberation increases, reaching a value of 
slightly more than 2.0 seconds for very large rooms. 

The recent work of Bagenal and Bursar‘ is an interesting and a help- 
ful contribution to the subject of the acoustics of music rooms. Many of 
the principles and findings discussed in the present paper have been 
mentioned by Mr. Bagenal and also by others. But some of these 
principles are presented here in a new light, and it is believed that some 
of the findings are novel and important enough to warrant consideration 
in the design of new music rooms. 


3 F. R. Watson, “Acoustics of Buildings,” John Wiley and Sons (Second Edition, Revised 
1930). 

4 Samuel Lifschitz, Phys. Rev. 27 (1926), 618-621. 

5 P. E. Sabine, Trans. of S. M. P. E., 12 (1928), 35. 

6 Hope Bagenal, Architect, “The Practical Acoustics of Concert Rooms and Opera Houses,” 
Architectural Association Journal, xLtv, 496 (June, 1928), pp. 4-19; H. Bagenal and Godwin 
Bursar, “The Leipzig Tradition in Concert Hall Design,” Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, September 21, 1929, pp. 756-763; H. Bagenal and Godwin Bursar, “Bach’s 
Music and Church Acoustics,” Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, January 11, 
1930, pp. 154-163. 
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II. REQUISITES FOR IDEAL AcousTICcs IN Music Rooms 


In discussing the requisites for ideal acoustics in music rooms con- 
sideration will be confined to the purely acoustical properties. It will be 
assumed that such essential factors as heating, ventilating, lighting, 
decorations and appointments are all entirely satisfactory both for the 
performing artists and the listeners. The requisites for the production of 
music and for the listening to music will be considered separately, al- 
though it is obvious that many of these requisites are common to both 
the generation and the reception of music. 


The ideal room conditions for the artistic production of music are the 
following: 


1. Performers should not be distracted by noise, whether of inside or 
outside origin. 

2. The spaces for the orchestra, soloists, chorus, organ (if there be 
one), and audience should be arranged and articulated properly. 

3. Provision should be made for the reenforcement of sound by re- 
flection and resonance from suitably designed boundaries in the proxim- 
ity of the stage or platform, thus giving support to the generation of 
music, and making it easy to sing or play. This will also allow each 
musician to hear his own music blended with the composite music from 
the ensemble. 

4. Proper reverberation and resonance should be provided, so that 
each note will persist long enough to enable the artist to determine pre- 
cisely the true pitch of the following note; and so that all of the fre- 
quency components of music will be sufficiently emphasized and pro- 
longed to give a true and natural balance between bass and treble, with- 
out undue effort on the part of the artist. 

5. There should be no conjugate foci in the orchestra or stage space, 
and no echoes or interfering reflections from the rear wall, ceiling, or 
elsewhere. 


6. The acoustical properties of the room should be independent of the 
size of audience. The room should be approximately the same for re- 
hearsing as it is with partial or capacity audiences. 


The ideal room conditions for listening to music, are the following: 


1. The audience should be free from noise. 


2. Provision should be made for proper loudness. This involves the 
size of the room and the amount of absorptive material used in it. 
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3. Provision should be made for the reenforcement of sound by re- 
flection and resonance from suitably designed boundaries in the proxim- 
ity of the audience, thus giving a nearly uniform distribution of sound 
in all parts of the room. 

4. Proper reverberation and resonance should be provided, so that 
all of the frequency components of music will be sufficiently emphasized 
and prolonged to satisfy the highest standards of competent listeners. 
Reverberation must be prominent enough to sustain harmony and en- 
rich tonal articulation, but not so prominent as to impair the individual 
character and beauty of each note or chord in rapidly moving music. 


5. There should be no echoes, interfering reflections or sound foci in 
any part of the auditorium. 


6. The acoustical properties of the room should be independent of the 
size of the audience in the room. 


A number of these conditions are so obviously essential that it is al- 
most banal to mention them, and yet experience frequently demon- 
strates that even the most obviously essential conditions have been 
completely ignored or violated in the design of music rooms. One per- 
haps will be justified therefore in discussing these conditions, even 
though there is some risk of becoming commonplace. For the sake of 
clarity in analysis, the conditions for the production of music and for 
listening to music have been mentioned separately. Now, for the sake 
of unity and economy, many of these conditions will be considered from 
the standpoint of both production and listening. 


Freedom from Noise. It often happens that the problem of noise 
insulation in music rooms is overlooked, or is approached in a purely 
empirical manner. In the ideal music room, noise should be reduced to a 
level of not more than 10 to 15 db, which is about as quiet as it is possible 
to maintain a room with an audience, owing to such unavoidable noises 
as breathing, rustling of clothing, and moving in seats. Measurements 
in many existing concert halls and other music rooms reveal that noise 
from outside traffic, from the ventilating equipment, from the organ 
blowers, or from other equipment in the building often reaches a level 
of 30 db or more. Such noises are disturbing to both performers and 
listeners, and mask many of the more delicate tonal components which 
impart the finest quality to music. It is possible and feasible to make 
measurements of the noise level in the neighborhood of the proposed site 
for any music room, and then design the boundaries of the room such as 
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to reduce these noises to the required level.’ All equipment in the build- 
ing, and especially the ventilating equipment, the organ blowers, and 
the elevators, should be installed in such a manner as to reduce the 
noise coming from this equipment to a level of 10 db or less. These 
problems of noise reduction are now placed upon an engineering basis, 
and by suitable caution in selecting and designing the equipment it is 
possible to provide rooms which are free from noise—a condition of 
prime importance in all music rooms. 

Arrangement of Spaces for Orchestra, Soloists, Chorus, Organ and A udi- 
ence. The arrangement of the several spaces in a music room allotted to 
orchestra, chorus, and other required functions is largely an individual 
problem which must be worked out for each room, or at least for each 
type of room. Specific arrangements for a number of typical rooms will 
be recommended in the latter part of this paper, and only a few general 
principles will be mentioned at this point. The several spaces in any one 
room should be properly articulated, and should be adapted to function 
in the best possible manner. For example, the orchestra, stage and 
audience, in the usual theatre type of auditorium, should be so arranged 
that the orchestra will be heard on the stage with sufficient loudness, and 
will not be heard by the audience so loudly as to mask the singing on the 
stage. This defect is often encountered in opera and musical comedy 
houses: the singers on the stage will complain that they cannot hear the 
orchestra, and at the same time the audience will complain that they 
hear nothing but the orchestra. The deep orchestra pits, as found in 
Wagner’s opera house at Bayreuth, in the National Theatre at Oslo, 
Norway, in the Royal Opera House at Vienna, and in the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera House at Budapest, are certainly desirable at least from 
the standpoint of the audience—the singing from the stages of these 
opera houses is not masked by the orchestra, as is so commonly the case 
in opera houses with shallow orchestra pits. Further, when the brass 
instruments are located in the rear of the pit (which in some houses 
projects under the stage) there are no complaints about the “brass being 
too loud.” The use of a glass screen of adjustable height between the 
orchestra pit and the audience will help to give a proper division of 
orchestra sound between the stage and the audience. Additional sound 
can be obtained on the stage, if needed, by providing an adjustable grill 
or opening between the stage and the orchestra pit. 


7 For a method of calculating the amount of insulation supplied by various types of struc- 
ture, involving doors and windows, see the author’s article, “The Measurement and Calcula- 
tion of Sound Insulation,” Jour. of the Acous. Soc. of America, 2, 1, 129-140, (July, 1930). 
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The audience should not be located too near the orchestra or stage; 
otherwise some seats are likely to receive an undue amount of energy 
from nearby instruments in comparison with the sound energy which 
they receive from more remote instruments. An auditorium with diverg- 
ing walls, the orchestra and stage located at the narrow end of the room, 
and a separation of at least twenty feet between the seats and the or- 
chestra, will help to overcome this defect. If for economical reasons 
the audience must be seated nearer to the orchestra than about twenty 
feet, as in the theatre type of music room, a deep orchestra pit with a 
high partition between orchestra and audience will effectively ac- 
complish the desired separation. 

The best location for the organ is behind the chorus and the orchestra; 
and the organ should face the audience, so that it speaks directly into 
the main part of the room. This is usually done in concert halls, but 
difficulties are often encountered in church and theatre design. In 
many churches, however, the organ may be located behind and just 
slightly above the altar. In the theatre, the division of the organ on the 
two sides of the proscenium opening is probably the best location, al- 
though such a location is not based upon the sole interests of the organ 
but becomes a necessity in order to leave the stage opening free for other 
purposes. For this reason, as well as certain other reasons which will be 
discussed later, organ music does not sound so good in a theatre as it 
does in a church or a concert hall. 

Proper Loudness—Size and Absorbing Power of the Room. Experience 
with different kinds of music in small rooms indicates that the preferred 
or most favorable loudness level of music is at any average intensity of 
about 68 db. In order to maintain this intensity level in a room having a 
volume of 100 cu. m. and a reverberation time of 1.0 second at 512 d.v., 
the source should have a power of approximately 200 microwatts. This 
corresponds approximately with the power output of two average singers 
or two average musical instruments, although the power output from 
either singers or instruments may at times exceed this value a hundred 
fold. If an intensity level of 68 db provides an acceptable average loud- 
ness effect, and if each singer or instrument generates on the average an 
acoustical power of one hundred microwatts, it would be a simple matter 
to determine the acceptable size of a room which is to accommodate, asa 
rule, a specified number of singers or instruments. Thus, if 68 db be 
considered the optimal intensity level, and 1.0 seconds the optimal re- 
verberation time, a room having a volume of 30,000 cu. m. would re- 
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quire about 500 instruments or singers; or an orchestra of 100 would 
have to be crowded into a room of about five or six thousand cu. m. 
But experience seems to favor a time of reverberation in excess of 1.0 
second in very large rooms—partly because we are accustomed to re- 
verberant rooms and partly because the average intensity is less than 
68 db in large rooms. For practical reasons it is not feasible to have an 
orchestra as large as five hundred, nor is it customary to have large 
rooms with a reverberation time as short as 1.0 second. Some sort of 
compromise must be made, and the one recommended by F. R. Wat- 
son,’ namely that the energy of the source of sound should vary as the 
two-thirds power of the volume of the room, that is approximately as 
the floor area of the room, seems to offer a satisfactory guide in deter- 
mining the most favorable size of room for a certain number of instru- 
ments. On this basis, a room having a volume of 30,000 cu. m. would re- 
quire a source of sound having a power of about 9400 microwatts, or an 
orchestra of about ninety-four pieces. The question of the optimal size 
of a music room, however, should be subjected to further experimenta- 
tion before a final answer is given. But there is no urgent necessity for 
modifying the present practice, which conforms pretty closely to the 
conditions discussed above. It should be remembered that a two- or 
three-fold variation in the size of a room involves an intensity change 
of only 3 to 5 db in about 65 db. Further, the difference between a single 
instrument, as may be used in solo work, and a hundred instruments, in 
a full orchestra, is a difference of not more than 20 db, and usually is 
much less than this because a soloist always attempts to generate an 
adequate amount of energy for the room in which he is performing, and 
on the average his power output is very much in excess of one hundred 
microwatts. Thus, an average power output of one thousand micro- 
watts is a more probable value for a soloist or a single instrument in a 
very large hall. For these reasons, it is apparent that there is consider- 
able latitude in choosing the most favorable size of music rooms. Ex- 
perience has shown that if a small studio have a volume of about 100 to 
500 cu. m. (3500 to 18,000 cu. ft.), if a recital hall have a volume of about 
500 to 3000 cu. m. (18,000 to 100,000 cu. ft.), and if a concert hall have a 
volume of about 5000 to 30,000 cu. m. (180,000 to 1,000,000 cu. ft.), 
entirely acceptable conditions will prevail from the standpoint of volume 
or loudness of sound. As would be expected, oratorio, with combined 
orchestra and organ, requires a very large room, probably of the order 


8 F, R, Watson, “Acoustics of Buildings,” p. 37, (1930 edition). 
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of 17,000 to 70,000 cu. m. (500,000 to 2,000,000 cu. ft.). The most sub- 
lime effects of oratorio can be obtained only in spacious rooms. 

Proper Reverberation Characteristics. Many musicians, especially 
those who do not have an absolute sense of true pitch, depend upon 
reverberation to sustain one note long enough to determine the true 
pitch of the following note. (This of course applies primarily to instru- 
ments of the violin or the trombone type which have no fixed keys or 
frets, but it also applies to the brass and wood-wind instruments where 
the pitch can be slightly altered by the nature of blowing.) Further, the 
reverberation in the generating end of the room should be sufficient to 
give support and balance to the generation of music, to enable each per- 
former to hear his own music as well as that from all of his associates, 
and to impart to the music that life and brilliance which can come only 
with a proper amount of reverberation. Finally, the reverberation 
should have such a frequency characteristic as will give a natural bal- 
ance between bass and treble notes, without a strained effort on the part 
of the performers. 

The problem of the optimal time of reverberation from the stand- 
point of the listeners has attracted the attention of many investigators. 
Many attempts have been made to determine the optimal time of re- 
verberation for rooms of different size, and some attempts!® have been 
made to determine the most favorable relation between reverberation 
time and frequency. 

The variation of reverberation time with frequency will be considered 
first. What criteria should be adopted in determining the most favorable 
reverberation characteristic for a room? Should reverberation time be 
the same for all frequencies? Should the reverberation characteristic 
be what we are accustomed to—a composite made up of the absorp- 
tion characteristics of the audience and the boundaries of the room? 
Should it be based upon the frequency distribution of sound energy 
in music, so that all components of music, on the average, will die 
away to inaudibility in the same length of time? Or should it be based 
upon the physiological relation between loudness, intensity and fre- 

® Some observations and quotations of J. B. Upham (Amer. Jour. Science, 65, 358-360, 
(1853)) are of interest in this connection. He quotes the following significant remark of Gar- 
diner: “Who has not observed the peculiar lustre imparted to a musical performance in a 
spacious church, which heard in other situations would give the ear no pleasure?” Dr. Upham 
(an M.D. in Boston) possessed some remarkably advanced and accurate notions concerning 
the acoustics of music rooms, especially with respect to reverberation and resonance. 


10 W. M. MacNair, “Optimum Reverberation Time for Auditoriums,” Jour. of the Acous. 
Soc. of Amer., 1, 242-248, (1930), 
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quency, so that the rate of growth or decay of loudness will be the same 
for all frequency components?" This fourth criterion is the one adopted 
by MacNair,” and it leads to the interesting conclusion that the rever- 
beration time at about 100 d.v. should be about twice as long as the 
reverberation time at 700 d.v., that the reverberation time should de- 
crease gradually from 100 d.v. to 700 d.v., and remain constant from 700 
d.v. to 4000 d.v. The second, third and fourth criteria mentioned are 
all quite opposed to the first criterion—that of uniform reverberation 
time for all frequencies—and there seems to be good reason therefore to 
rule out this first criterion. Fortunately, the other three criteria lead to 
conclusions which are not widely divergent. For example, MacNair has 
shown that the criterion based upon a constant rate of growth or decay 
of loudness for all frequency components gives a reverberation char- 
acteristic quite similar to that found by W. C. Sabine for an audience— 
and an audience constitutes an important part of the total absorption 
in a music room. It remains to consider the type of reverberation char- 
acteristic which would be required by the third criterion, that is a 
characteristic which would allow all frequency components in music, on 
the average, to decay at such rates that they would reach inaudibility 
at the same time. From an analysis by Sivian™ of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody Number Two, played on the piano, it is possible to deter- 
mine the intensity distribution for this type of music. Approximate 
data for this particular piece of music are given in the following table: 





Average 

Frequency Intensity 
Band in db 
62.5— 125 20 
125 — 250 42 
250 — 500 60 
500 -1000 72 
1000 -2000 68 
2000 -4000 60 
4000 -8000 42 


1 There is still a fifth type of reverberation characteristic—one in which the reverberation 
time increases as the frequency increases. Such a characteristic has been advocated by Wente 
(American Architect, August 20, 1928) for speech rooms, but there is little warrant for such a 
characteristic in music rooms, since it would over-emphasize the overtones. 

32 Loc. cit. 

3 L. J. Sivian, “Speech Power and Its Measurement,” Jour. of the Acous. Soc. of Amer., 
Supplement to January, 1930. 
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These average values of intensity are based not only upon the in- 
tensity distribution in any one chord, but depend also upon the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the different frequency components throughout 
the entire composition. However, the data gives a fair approximation to 
the actual intensity distribution in the average chord. It will be noted 
that the intensity at frequencies below 250 is of the order of 20 to 40 db 
whereas the intensity for frequencies between 500 and 2000 is of the 
order of 60 to 70 db. In order therefore that all frequency components in 
the Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody die away to inaudibility at the same 
instant, the reverberation time should be approximately constant from 
500 to 2000 d.v., and should gradually increase for frequencies below 
500 d.v., approaching a value at 100 d.v. of about two or three times the 
reverberation time required for frequencies between 500 and 2000 d.v. 
The reverberation time should also increase slightly for frequencies 
above 2000 d.v. This is in fairly good agreement with the recommenda- 
tion of MacNair, based on the fourth criterion. This agreement may be 
better for the Hungarian Rhapsody than would be found for other 
types of composition, but such other limited data as are available in- 
dicate that the energy distribution in the Hungarian Rhapsody is quite 
typical of that which will be found in most compositions. 

Turning attention to the optimal time of reverberation (for a fre- 
quency of 512 d.v.), experience seems to indicate that the time of re- 
verberation in a room should increase with the size of the room. The 
chief reason for this is no doubt attributable to the necessity for com- 
pensating for the diminished intensity of sound in very large rooms. 
Lifschitz, in 1926, and MacNair, in 1929, proposed a simple relation be- 
tween the average intensity of sound in a room (in decibels) and the 
time required for that sound to die away to inaudibility. For frequencies 
above about 500 d.v., this relation may be written in the form 


ST = K, (1) 


where S is the initial intensity level (in decibels) of sound in a room and 
T is the time required for that sound to die away to inaudibility. Mac- 
Nair expressed this relation in the form of a definite integral of the loud- 
ness taken throughout the time of decay of the sound to inaudibility. 
According to MacNair, this “implied that one’s brain is a ballistic in- 
strument which is concerned with not only the maximum value of loud- 
ness but also with the effect of loudness integrated throughout a con- 
siderable interval of time.” This is a rather plausible notion provided 
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the individual values of S and T do not depart far from the values to 
which we are accustomed. But certainly a feeble note dying away slowly 
cannot be expected to give the same sensation, or even a comparable 
sensation, with that of an intense note dying away quickly, especially in 
slowly moving music, even if the product of S and T be constant for 
both the feeble and the intense note. However, the results which are 
obtained on the basis of equation (1) are in such good agreement with 
the optimal times of reverberation recommended by Watson, Lifschitz, 
P. E. Sabine, and others—all of which are based upon the opinions of 
competent musical critics—that considerable confidence has developed 
in the correctness of some such relation as is expressed in equation (1). 
In using equation (1), certain assumptions have to be made with regard 
to the value of S, the reverberation equation, and an accepted time of 
reverberation for a room of specified size. In arriving at the value of S, 
both Lifschitz and MacNair assumed a constant rate of emission from 
the sound source in rooms of all sizes. Both assumed the Sabine rever- 
beration formula. Lifschitz assumed that the optimal time of reverbera- 
tion in a room having a volume of 260 cu. m. or less is 1.06 seconds, and 
MacNair assumed an optimal time of reverberation of 2.0 seconds in a 
room having a volume of 28,000 cu. m. (MacNair’s choice was based 
upon the good agreement of the findings of Watson, Lifschitz and P. E. 
Sabine, in rooms having a volume of about 28,000 cu. m., or 1,000,000 
cu. ft.) Perhaps the most questionable assumption made by both Lif- 
schitz and MacNair is that the rate of emission of the source is the same 
in all rooms. It is true that this assumption leads to results which are in 
good accord with the generally accepted values of the optimal time of 
reverberation for rooms of different sizes. But it must be remembered 
that most accepted optimal times have been based upon the Sabine re- 
verberation formula, and that the recent and more accurate reverbera- 
tion formula" will lower these optimal times some 15 or 20%. It seems 
advisable, in view of these facts, to ascertain the optimal times of re- 
verberation which are required by equation (1) when the rate of emis- 
sion of the source is not constant, but increases with the size of the room, 
for example, as the two-thirds power of the volume of the room. Let 
us assume that the average power of the source in a room, having a 
volume of 100 cu. m. and a time of reverberation of 1.0 second, is of the 
order of 200 microwatts, that is the source is made up of two units each 


4 Carl Eyring, “Reverberation Time in Dead Rooms,” Jour. of the Acous. Soc. of Amer., 
1,217-241, (1930). 
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generating 100 microwatts of acoustical energy. The average acoustical 
power of probable sound sources in rooms of different size will then be 
given by the equation 


E = 100” = kV?!3, (2) 


where E is the power of the source in microwatts, m is the number of 
musical instruments or singers in the room, V is the volume of the room 
in cubic meters and & is a constant. The approximate value of k can 
be determined by substituting the values of n=2 and V=100 for a 
small room having a volume of 100 cu. m. This gives k=9.3, and the 
probable average power of sound sources in music rooms of different 
sizes is therefore given by 


E = 9.3V?'3 microwatts. (3) 
Therefore, the intensity 7, in microjoules per cu. m., in a room of volume 
V will be 


4E 4X 9.3128 
[=—= ; (4) 





ca ca 


where c is the velocity of sound in meters per second and a is the total 

absorption in the room in square meters of perfectly absorbing surface. 
At minimal audibility the intensity J) is about 2.6 x 10-® microjoules 

per cubic meter. Hence 

V2/3 


I 
— = 14.2 
To ca 


X 10%. (5) 





And therefore the probable intensity J in a room of volume V is, in 
decibels above the minimal threshold, 





2/3 
Ss = 10 logio (14.2 x 10"). (6) 
ca 


Let r be the optimal time of reverberation, that is the time required for 
a decay of 60 db. Then 
S 
T = —. (7) 
60 


Substituting in (1) the values of S and T given by (6) and (7), 


‘J y2/3 2 
“| 10 logue 14.2-— x 10°) = K. (8) 
60 ca 
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Introducing the values of r=1.0 second, V = 100 cu. m., c= 344 meters 
per second and a=15.5 square meters, the value of K becomes 76.2. 
Now introducing in (8) the new reverberation formula, as given by 
Eyring, namely . 
.164V 
— S log, (1 — a) 


where S is the exposed interior surface of the room and a is the average 
value of the absorption coefficient of the surface S, there results 


.164V pis 2 
10 logio (14.2 ) x 10'| = 76.2. (9) 
— 60S log, (1 — a) caS 


When V =30,000 cu. m. and S=6400 square meters, a becomes .47, 
and the optimal time of reverberation r becomes 1.22 seconds. Hence, 
if the intensity of a sound source in a music room increases in proportion 
with the two-thirds power of the volume of the room (as is approxi- 
mately the case for orchestra halls), and if the time of reverberation in a 
room should increase with the size of the room in such a manner as to 
satisfy equation (1), it would seem that the optimal time of reverbera- 
tion in a large room having a volume of 30,000 cu. m. should be about 
1.22 seconds. This is not in good agreement with generally accepted 
values of the optimal time of reverberation for a large music room, 
namely about 2.0 seconds. However, it has already been mentioned 
that most of the data which Watson, Lifschitz and P. E. Sabine used in 
arriving at optimal times of reverberation were based upon the Sabine 
reverberation formula, and that if the formula of Eyring had been used 
the time for a music room having a volume of 30,000 cu. m. would be 
about 1.6 seconds instead of 2.0 seconds. Further, since large music 
rooms are often used with only a single instrument or singer as the sound 
source—under which condition the assumption of Lifschitz and Mac- 
Nair regarding the strength of the sound source may be approximated— 
a time of reverberation of about 1.60 seconds would be required to 
satisfy the condition ST =constant. If the arithmetical mean between 
1.22 and 1.60, that is 1.41 seconds, be taken as the optimal time for the 
large music room (30,000 cu. m.) such a compromise would provide a 
condition which would approximately satisfy ST =constant, both for 
orchestra or chorus and for soloists. 

The optimal times of reverberation to which the above analysis leads 








15 Loc. cit. 
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are admittedly short, and if experience should show that longer times 
are desirable, it will be necessary to find some other criterion than 
ST =constant to account for the preference of musical taste in the mat- 
ter of reverberation. Such a criterion no doubt can be found when and 
if needed. For the present it is more important that we ascertain just 
what is the preference of musical taste. 

It should be remembered that musical taste is profoundly influenced 
by the past. Music not only has been heard almost exclusively in rever- 
berant rooms, but most of the music of the past has been composed for 
reverberant or moderately reverberant rooms. Every room is a part of 
the musical instruments played in that room, and this fact has been in 
the mind of the composer, consciously or unconsciously, as he composed 
great masterpieces. Bagenal has given convincing evidence that much 
of Bach’s music was composed for Thomaskirche at Leipzig, a church 
that is somewhat more reverberant than our modern acoustically 
treated churches, but much less reverberant than the orthodox cathe- 
drals of Europe. The rapid movement of the fugues and toccatas of 
Bach was no doubt encouraged by the acoustics of Thomaskirche. It is 
not improbable therefore that the present trend toward non-reverber- 
ant rooms will influence contemporary and future composition. 

There is another important factor regarding the optimal reverbera- 
tion time in music rooms, and that is that there probably is not only one 
but that there are many optimal times of reverberation for the same 
room—a particular time and character of reverberation for each type of 
music. The optimal time of reverberation for the slow and sustained 
harmony of oratorio and nearly all church music probably is much 
longer than the optimal time for the quickly moving music of opera or 
orchestra. According to Bagenal, the ponderous music of Wagner re- 
quires more reverberation than does the melodious music of Verdi. Even 
the different compositions of the same composer, or the different parts 
of the same composition, require different amounts and types of rever- 
beration. The eventual solution of the reverberation problem in music 
rooms therefore may call for adjustable absorption so that the reverber- 
ation may be controlled to meet the requirements for different types of 
music.!® Optical effects are often used to influence musical rendition. 


16 This is already done in many radio broadcast and sound picture studios. The reverbera- 
tion time in the municipal broadcast studio in Budapest, for example, can be varied from about 
.5 second to more than 4.0 seconds. C. Moeller, in a paper presented before the XII Interna- 
tional Congress of Architects in Budapest, September, 1930, recommended adjustable rever- 
beration for auditoriums. 
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Acoustical effects, such as the control of reverberation, may be expected 
to add considerably to the beauty and artistry of music. The organ, for 
example, would enjoy an even greater versatility than it now does if the 
organist could control the reverberation in the room to suit the type of 
music he is playing—a long reverberation period for the full sustained 
chords of the diapasons, and a short period for the rapidly moving 
fugues on the strings and wood winds. 


Resonance. The resonant properties of a room are affected by the 
shape and size of the room, by alcoves, recesses or objects in the room, 
but principally by the forced vibration of the boundaries of the room. 
Wood flooring, wood paneling, and plaster on lath, for example, are very 
easily set into forced vibration, either by the direct mechanical coupling 
of such instruments as the cello, bass viol or piano, which are in contact 
with the floor, or by the aerial waves which impinge upon the boundaries 
of the room. The forced vibration of these resonant surfaces is of course 
influenced by the free or natural modes of vibration of the resonant 
surfaces, so that the re-emitted sound from these surfaces has a fre- 
quency distribution which is different from that of the incident sound. 
The amount of this re-emitted sound is not inconsiderable. For example 
when a low pitched sonorous note is produced in a room, the vibration 
of the wood paneling in the room can be felt with the finger tips or 
measured with seismic devices. No adequate measurements of this 
“resonant” sound have been made as yet, and it is therefore premature 
to speculate concerning its quantitative effects upon music, but there 
seems to be an unquestioned preference among both musicians and 
music lovers for rooms which contain large surfaces of resonant ma- 
terials, and until more quantitative data on the effects of resonance are 
obtained it would seem advisable to be guided empirically by this pref- 
erence, and include certain areas of resonant materials, as wood panel- 
ing or plaster on lath, in the design of new music rooms. 


Echoes, Interfering Reflections and Sound Foci. The phenomena of 
echoes, interfering reflections and sound foci will be considered jointly, 
since they are all dependent upon the matter of shape and size of the 
auditorium. Chronologically, at least, they should receive considera- 
tion before all other problems in design. The rules for avoiding these 
troublesome defects are rather simple, and can be found in any good 
treatise on architectural acoustics. Only a few general rules will be 
mentioned here, as follows: 


(1) Avoid shapes and dimensions which will result in large differences 
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of path between the direct sound rays from the source to the listener 
and the reflected sound rays from the source to the listener. A path 
difference of about 65 ft. is required to produce an echo, but a difference 
as great as fifty-five feet will produce an interference, especially in 
rapidly moving music. If the size of the building requires dimensions 
which involve path differences in excess of fifty-five feet, the surfaces 
which give rise to these delayed reflections should be well broken, so 
that the reflected sound will be diffused, rather than regularly reflected. 


(2) Concave surfaces nearly always converge reflected sound in such 
a manner as will produce sound foci. Such surfaces should be avoided 
if possible, but if they are indispensable the radii of curvature should 
be either very small or very large in comparison with the lineal dimen- 
sions of the room. A cylindrical rear wall, with center of curvature near 
the stage, or a cylindrical or spherical ceiling, with the center near the 
floor, are two of the most common sources of sound foci in auditoriums, 
and often the differences of path are great enough to introduce either 
echoes or interfering reflections. 


(3) The design of a room should be guided by the basic principles 
mentioned in (1) and (2), and if any question arises with regard to shape, 
a study of the propagation of waves should be made with model sec- 
tions, either with the ripple tank or by spark photography. 


Variation of the Acoustical Properties of a Room with the Size of the 
Audience. The acoustics of every room should be as nearly independent 
of the size of the audience as possible. The most satisfactory method of 
providing this condition is to equip the room with heavily upholstered 
seats. Professor Watson has recently tested some upholstered seats 
which have approximately three-fourths as much absorption as a per- 
son. If a room be equipped with such seats, the reverberation in the 
room will be nearly the same whether empty, or occupied by a partial 
or a capacity audience. If the room cannot be equipped with uphol- 
stered seats, the floor, especially under the seats, should be carpeted, 
and additional absorption should be used in the room so that the rever- 
beration time will not vary between wide limits when the room is used 
for rehearsal purposes and when it is used with either small or large 
audiences. 

The principles which have been discussed in the preceding sections 
can be studied, and in many cases tested, in many well known halls 
which have gained reputation either for acoustical excellence or for 
outstanding acoustical defects. 
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III. AcousTICAL PROPERTIES OF SOME EUROPEAN Music Rooms 


1. Salle Pleyel, Paris. The Salle Pleyel in Paris, a large concert hall 
erected in 1927, was proclaimed by its sponsors and at least one en- 
gineer!’ as the French solution of a big problem in architectural acous- 
tics. It has received both favorable and unfavorable criticism from 
many sources.!* The form of the hall represents a rather wide departure 
from conventional shapes, and if it does not prove as epochal as its 
sponsors had anticipated, it at least provides a large and important 
experiment in the acoustics of music rooms, and it undoubtedly will 
exert an influence on future design. 

A plan and two sections of the hall are shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
Exclusive of the stage, it is 51 meters long, 21 to 31 meters wide and 
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Fic. 1. Plan of Salle Pleyel, Paris, showing the diverging side walls. 


about 19 meters from floor to ceiling. It seats 3000 persons, and the 
stage will accommodate a combined chorus and orchestra of 500. The 
plan shows how the side walls diverge in fan shape, allowing a good view 
of the stage, and a free flow of sound from stage to audience. The side 
walls are not vertical but incline inwardly, and thus favor the reflection 
of sound down toward the audience. The non-parallel walls also help to 
prevent multiple reflections between parallel walls. 

But the chief acoustical interest in Salle Pleyel lies in its longitudinal 
section, which is made up of three nearly parabolic sections each seven 


17 P, Calfas, “La Nouvelle Salle de Concert Pleyel,” Génie Civil, October 29, 1927. 
18 See, for example, Osswald, “Akustische Parabelsiille,” Schweizer Bauzeitung, Band 95, 
January 25, 1930. 
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sound to all seats in the parquet and the balconies. This reflected sound 
is not delayed enough to produce an echo, but because of the great 
height of the ceiling some of the reflected sound is delayed enough to 
produce a slight interfering effect in the central portion of the parquet. 

The shape does provide an effective means of directing an abundant 
supply of sound energy to the audience, so that the softest notes of the 
violin are heard clearly in all parts of the hall. The shape however offers 
a difficulty in its reversible reflection of sound—noises originating in 
the audience are reflected toward and concentrated upon the stage. 
This often produces an annoyance to both performers and conductor. 

The history of the control of reverberation in Salle Pleyel is instruc- 
tive. It was constructed initially without regard to the customary cal- 
culations of reverberation. The walls and ceiling were hard plaster over 
reinforced concrete. The acoustical engineer, Gustave Lyon, who was 
largely responsible for the design, proceeded on the principle that it is 
the “once reflected sound” that largely determines the acoustical quality 
of a room, and he wanted to favor this reflection as much as possible. 
As initially completed, the time of reverberation in the room, according 
to Osswald,!* was slightly over 4.0 seconds and with 2000 persons pres- 
ent it was about 2.2 seconds. Subsequently some vegetable felt material 
was introduced on the rear side walls, above the balconies, and on the 
faces of the balcony rails. This reduced the reverberation time to about 
2.0 seconds, with an audience of 2000. Following a fire in the hall, in 
1928, a large amount of mineral fibre felt was installed in the soffits of 
the balconies, the ceilings above the balconies, and on the rear side 
walls above the balconies. In addition, the floor was heavily carpeted 
and very absorptive upholstered seats were installed. In August, 1930, 
with the auditorium in this condition, the writer made some reverbera- 
tion measurements with a 512 d.v. organ pipe and obtained a time of 
reverberation of 1.75 seconds with no audience present. With an 
audience of 2000 persons the reverberation time would not exceed 1.55 
seconds, and with a capacity audience of 3000 it would be about 1.45 
seconds. These are rather short reverberation periods for a room having 
a volume of 22,000 cu. m. (780,000 cu. ft.), but no complaints are made 
about the room being too “dead.” The absorptive treatment was added 
presumably for the purpose of preventing the reflection of audience noise 
to the stage, but it is probable that its effect upon reverberation was a 
potent factor in providing an improved acoustical condition in the hall. 


19 Loc. cit. 
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2. Albert Hall, London. This hall, of royal fame, is interesting be- 
cause it exhibits nearly all of the acoustical defects which should be 
avoided in the design of concert halls. Two sections of the hall are 
shown in Fig. 4. It is excessively reverberant; there are numerous 
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Fic. 4. Sections of Albert Hall, London. 


echoes, delayed reflections and sound concentrations owing to the high 
concave ceiling; and there are no adequate reflecting surfaces in close 
proximity to the orchestra platform. According to the sectional draw- 
ings in Fig. 4, prepared by Bagenal, the reflected sound from the ceiling 
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may be delayed as much as 200 feet behind the direct sound, or nearly 
one-fifth of a second; and with the converging effect of the concave 
ceiling the reflected sound may be as loud as the direct sound. The in- 
stallation of the indicated velarium has helped to reduce these concen- 
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Fic. 5. Approximate plans of the Konzerthaus and the Musikvereinssall, Vienna. 


trated reflections but they yet constitute a serious annoyance, espe- 
cially on the main floor. 

3. Musikvereinssaal and Konzerthaus, Vienna. There are two con- 
cert halls in Vienna which afford an interesting comparative study of 
room acoustics. The Musikvereinssaal enjoys an unusually fine repu- 
tation—both performers and listeners proclaim it as an ideal hall. The 
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nearly Konzerthaus, on the other hand, which is approximately of the same 
ncave size and shape, and which has nearly the same time of reverberation at 
he in- 512 d.v., is not held in high repute either by performers or listeners. 
ncen- Fig. 5 shows approximate plans of both the Musikvereinssaal and the 


Konzerthaus. Fig. 6 shows an interior sketch of the Konzerthaus. The 
Musikvereinssaal is rectangular in shape, has a flat ceiling about 15.7 


Wiener KNongerthaus. 
(ILI. Lothringerftrage 20.) 


Grofer Saal, Fafjungsraum: 2076 Perfonen. 
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Fic. 6. Interior view of the Konzerthaus, Vienna, showing the j 
concave ceiling and the seating arrangement. 
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a. meters (50 feet) high, has a volume of about 8200 cu. m. (290,000 cu. 
ft.), has side and rear balconies, and seats about 1800 persons. The 
espe- Konzerthaus, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6, is approximately rectangular 


in shape, but has a concave wall behind the stage, a concave ceiling, and 


con- a slightly concave rear wall; there are loges on the sides, and a balcony 4 
ly of and gallery at the rear; the ceiling height is approximately 17 meters 2 
repu- (57 feet), and the seating capacity is 2000. The volume of the Konzert- 


haus is approximately 12,000 cu. m. (420,000 cu. ft.). 
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All floors in the Musikvereinssaal are wood, the walls are plaster on 
brick, except the stage walls which are wood, and the ceiling is sus- 
pended lath and plaster. The plaster is a three-coat job, is fairly soft 
(knife test), and is finished in a special gypsum material which is so soft 
and elastic that it yields perceptibly to even the pressure of one’s 
knuckles. The surface has been sized with a starchy material and decor- 
ated with a flat porous paint. The only fabric in the room is a narrow 
hanging around the lower rail, about 70 sq. m. 

The main floor of the Konzerthaus is wood, the floor in the loges is 
covered with a thin carpet, and the floor in the balcony is covered with 
linoleum. The walls are hard plaster on concrete covered with damask, 
and the ceiling is plaster on concrete slab. The seats are upholstered 
with a thin padding less than one inch thick. There is therefore con- 
siderable material (damask on walls below balcony, and on rear walls 
above balcony and gallery, thin carpet and thin upholstering on seats) 
which is selectively absorptive for high pitched sound. 

The Musikvereinssaal is free from echoes, interfering reflections and 
sound foci. The Konzerthaus has a number of echoes and sound foci, 
owing to reflections from the concave front and rear walls, and the 
concave ceiling. 

The reverberation times in the two halls (based upon measurements 
made in the empty halls) are given in the following table: 


Size of Audience Musikvereinssaal Konzerthaus 
No audience 5.1 seconds 4.6 seconds 
Two-thirds filled 1.8 “ in 
Capacity audience Elles ys * 


If these two halls were appraised on the basis of the generally approved 
reverberation times for music rooms, the Konzerthaus probably would 
be given the higher acoustical rating, which is just contrary to a very 
decided preference for the Musikvereinssaal. What then are the physi- 
cal facts which are responsible for the superior acoustics in the Musik- 
vereinssaal? They are, the writer believes, the following: (1) the shorter 
time of reverberation in the Musikvereinssaal—1.35 seconds is in fairly 
good agreement with the optimal time based upon calculations given 
earlier in this paper; (2) the over-absorption of the high frequency com- 
ponents and the under-absorption of the low frequency components in 
the Konzerthaus, owing to the damask covered walls and the carpet in 
the loges; (3) the better shape and size of the Musikvereinssaal, thus 
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eliminating sound foci and delayed reflections, and providing an ade- 
quate loudness without the support of excessive reverberation; and (4) 
the greater area of resonant materials, such as wood and plaster on 
lath, in the Musikvereinssaal, which seems to enhance the quality of 
music. 

4, Leipzig Gewandhaus. The Leipzig Gewandhaus is quite univer- 
sally regarded as a model among the concert halls of the world. The plan 
and sections for this room, as prepared by Bagenal,?° are shown in 
Fig. 7. W. C. Sabine* and Bagenal have described the acoustical prop- 
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Fic. 7. The Leipzig Gewandhaus. 


erties of this hall, and have calculated its reverberation period at 512 
d.v. From the standpoint of shape it is much like the Musikvereinssaal 
except that the corners both in plan and section are coved. It has a 
volume of 10,200 cu. m. (360,000 cu. ft.). It is free from delayed reflec- 
tions, echoes and harmful foci; and it is bounded by surfaces which are 
well suited for resonance—lime plaster on wood lath, wood floor, and a 
large area of wood paneling. Sabine calculated the reverberation time 
as 2.30 seconds, with a capacity audience; and Bagenal calculated it as 


20 Hope Bagenal and Godwin Bursar, “The Leipzig Tradition in Concert Hall Design,” 
Jour. Royal Inst. of Brit. Arch., 756-763, Sept. 21, 1929. 
1 'W. C, Sabine, “Collected Papers on Acoustics,” pp. 60-68. 
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4.2 seconds, empty, and 1.99 seconds, with a capacity audience. The 
discrepancy between the two calculations is partly attributed to differ- 
ences in the ceiling height—Sabine had to depend upon measurements 
which were furnished him from abroad, and the ceiling height used was 
too high. 

In September, 1930, the writer obtained some measurements of the 
reverberation time in the empty hall. The measured time was only 2.4 
seconds. The seats were covered with a light canvas spread over the 
entire seated area, which introduced some uncertainty in calculating 
the reverberation for different sized audiences, but if each seat as 
covered be assumed to have an absorption of 2.5 square foot units, 
which is approximately correct, the time of reverberation with a ca- 
pacity audience of 1560 and an orchestra of 80 will be of the order of 
1.5 seconds. This is .8 second shorter than W. C. Sabine’s, and .5 second 
shorter than Bagenal’s, calculated times. But a large part of this differ- 
ence is attributable to the difference between the old and the new rever- 
beration formulas; and an examination of the soft plaster on lath, the 
hangings, and the wood floor leads the writer to believe that the coeffi- 
cients of these surfaces were slightly under-estimated in the calculations 
of Sabine and Bagenal. 

It would be desirable to obtain more precise measurements of the 
reverberation in the Gewandhaus with an audience present, since there 
are yet a number of uncertainties in the calculations. However, there 
is ample evidence that the actual reverberation time is considerably 
shorter than the existing published times, and it is probable that the 
reverberation time with a capacity audience is not much, if any, in 
excess of 1.5 seconds. Here, as in the Musikvereinssaal, good acoustical 
properties are identified with rather short reverberation times (1.35 
and 1.5 seconds at 512 d.v., and about double these values at 128 d.v.), 
with shapes that are free from pronounced concave surfaces, and with 
rooms that are bounded, in large part, with resonant materials. It 
should be mentioned also that both halls are remarkably free from out- 
side noises. 


5. Beethoven Saal, Berlin. Beethoven Saal in Berlin is of conven- 
tional rectangular shape; seats 1000 persons; has a volume of about 
6400 cu. m. (225,000 cu. ft.); has a mesured reverberation time of about 
4.0 seconds, empty, and a calculated time of 1.7 seconds with a capacity 
audience. The floor is wood; there is a wainscot of hard wood around the 
entire room including the orchestra platform; the upper walls of the 
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platform or stage are lined with an absorptive felt covered with bro- 
caded cloth; and the walls and ceiling of the main part of the hall are of 
hard or ornamental plaster. The room does not enjoy a good reputation 
in the matter of acoustics. It would appear that the felt treatment on 
the upper walls of the stage had been introduced as a corrective meas- 
ure for excessive reverberation. The result is a rather “dead” stage and 
a too reverberant auditorium, and it is likely that this condition consti- 
tutes the principal cause for complaint. In addition, the hall is not ade- 
quately insulated against outside noise. 

6. European Opera Houses. Measurements and observations made 
in several of the leading opera houses in Europe reveal that the rever- 
beration time is usually quite short—not more than 1.60 seconds, with 
no audience present, in the royal opera houses in Berlin (Unter den 
Linden), Vienna, and Budapest; and only one or two tenths of a second 
longer than this in the opera houses at Paris, Leipzig and Dresden. In 
the Berlin house, for example, the measured time in the empty audito- 
rium with the asbestos curtain down was only 1.55 seconds, and it is 
certainly shorter than this with an audience present. Nearly all of the 
European opera houses are of the conventional horseshoe shape, with 
three or four levels of boxes, balconies or galleries completely encircling 
the rear and side walls; and consequently nearly all of the interior 
boundaries of the auditorium, with the exception of the ceiling, are 
highly absorptive, thus accounting for the exceptionally short times of 
reverberation. All of these houses are reputed to have very good acous- 
tics. The Berlin and Vienna houses sounded slightly “dead” for Wag- 
nerian operas but the short reverberation time in these opera houses 
was highly advantageous for the melodious music of such composers as 
Verdi and Mozart. A short reverberation time in opera houses makes it 
easier for the listeners to recognize the words in songs, and it is probable 
that this factor is responsible, in part at least, for the good reputations 
enjoyed by many opera houses with short reverberation times. 

7. Thomaskirche, Leipzig. Bagenal” has given an interesting account 
of the fine acoustics of Thomaskirche, especially for organ music and 
oratorios. A plan and sectional drawing of this church are shown in 
Figs. 8 and 9. The shape and arrangement of the several spaces are 
very good, and there is a large area of resonant material. Bagenal cal- 
culated the reverberation time in the church, and obtained a time of 
6.6 seconds, empty, and 2.5 seconds with a capacity audience of 1800. 


22 Loc. cit. 
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The writer obtained a measured time of 5.4 seconds in the empty church, 
and a calculated time of 2.2 seconds with an audience of 1800. It is 
interesting to note that these times of reverberation are considerably 
longer than those found to be most satisfactory in concert halls and 
opera houses, and yet musical opinion, including Bach’s, places a very 
high rating upon the acoustical properties of Thomaskirche. It is highly 
probable that most organ and oratorio music requires more reverbera- 
tion than is required for orchestra or opera, and it would seem that the 
reverberation in Thomaskirche is pretty near the optimal time for 
organ or oratorio. But it should be mentioned that other factors are 
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Fic. 8. Plan of the Leipzig Thomaskirche. (After Bagenal.) 


favorable for good acoustics in Thomaskirche. The organ and choir are 
well located in the rear balcony. The organ is behind the choir, in a re- 
cess in the rear wall, and thus supports, without submerging, the choir. 
The music both from organ and choir flows directly into the nave, with- 
out any obstruction. There are no transepts, but there are side galleries 
running parallel with the side walls. The ceiling and walls are well 
broken, and thus diffuse the reflected sound without producing any con- 
centrations. The groined arches and ceiling surfaces are slightly curved, 
but do not produce any concentrations near the audience level. There 
are large surfaces of wood paneling and wood flooring which are well 
adapted for resonance. It would appear that the entire wood floor had 
been designed as a sounding board. It is made of ? inch thick pine 
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boards, 12 to 16 inches wide, carefully joined and screwed to wood 
sleepers spaced about 24 to 28 inches on centers. There is a deep air- 
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Fic. 9. Cross section of Leipzig Thomaskirche. (After Bagenal.) 


space under the wood floor which gives a pronounced resonance to the 
floor paneling. European authorities, as Petzold and Bagenal, believe 
that this resonance is an important factor in determining the acoustical 
quality of music rooms. 
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In Figs. 10 to 13 are shown some suggestive studies of typical music 
rooms which embody the desirable features of shape, size, arrangement 
of spaces, and materials advocated in this paper. There are of course 
many other designs which may be equally as good, but the ones shown 
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Fic. 12. Acoustical study of a concert hall. 


are free from such defects as echoes, sound foci and excessive reverbera- 
tion, and provide acoustical conditions for both performers and listeners 
which have received an almost universal approval. It will be noted 
that in both the small studio and the recital hall the performers are in a 
relatively reverberant and resonant space, and the listeners are in a 
relatively “dead” space—an arrangement which is not only in accord 
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with experience but one which has been demonstrated to be highly satis- 
factory in some experiments of F. R. Watson.** The absorption on the 
end wall, the window recesses on the one side wall, and the broken 
ceiling, all help to prevent multiple reflections between parallel surfaces, 
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and also help to maintain a uniform rate of decay of sound in the three 
cardinal directions in the room. If, for example, the absorbing material 
is all concentrated on the ceiling and the floor there is a noticeable tend- 
ency for an excessive prolongation of reflections in directions parallel to 


23 F, R. Watson, “Ideal Auditorium Acoustics,” Jour. Amer. Inst. of Arch., (July, 1928). 
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the floor, since the reflections between floor'and ceiling are quickly ab- 
sorbed.”4 

The low, sloping ceiling of the concert hall not only favors a nearly 
uniform flow of reflected sound to all auditors but it keeps down the 
volume of the room and obviates the necessity of a large amount of 
absorptive material to give the optimal reverberation time. The opera 
house, which follows the general lines of the new Chicago Opera House, 
has walls and ceiling which diverge from the stage opening in rectangular 
steps, thus providing the advantages mentioned for the concert hall. 
The angular wall and ceiling surfaces reflect and diffract sound diffusely 
to all parts of the building, and prevent delayed interfering reflections. 
The deep orchestra pit, with the projection under the stage, and the 
rather high partition between the orchestra and audience, helps to 
maintain a proper balance between orchestration and singing on the 
stage. A portable wood veneer stage set, with diverging walls and a 
sloping ceiling, indicated on the drawings with dotted lines, is provided. 
This set should be used whenever possible, as for interior scenes, con- 
certs, or speaking purposes. Large areas of resonant materials are pro- 
vided in both the concert hall and the opera house. Absorptive material, 
as needed to give the optimal reverberation time, is specified for the 
rear walls, thus reducing reflections back to the stage and providing 
most of the absorption in the listening rather than in the generating end 
of the room. 

In conclusion, although much is already known concerning the funda- 
mental principles which should guide the design of music rooms, many 
problems require further research and cooperative study. Data on 
many highly acclaimed music rooms are desirable; experiments of the 
type conducted by W. C. Sabine in the five small music studios should 
be extended to larger rooms and should include tests with other types 
of music; and the phenomena of delayed reflections and resonance 
should be studied quantitatively. These are some important questions 
which must be answered before definite rules can be established for 
guidance in the design of ideal music rooms. In the meantime, if what is 
known be utilized, rooms can be designed and constructed which will 


*4 Rooms treated in this fashion have two rates of decay, or two reverberation times—a 
short time for vertical components and a long time for horizontal components. Such a condi- 
tion is an undesirable one, and in rooms with plane parallel walls it accentuates the “multiple 
echo” or “flutter” which results from the prolonged reflections between the parallel walls. The 
absorptive material in a music room should be distributed in such a manner as will favor a 
diffuse state of sound during the growth and decay of sound in the room. 
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be free from the defects of excessive reverberation, echoes, sound foci, 
and disturbing noises. In addition, shapes can be designed which will 
favor a nearly uniform distribution of reflected sound to all auditors, 
and such materials as wood and plaster on lath can be used to provide 
adequate resonance. 

As regards the choice of the optimal time of reverberation in the de- 
sign of new music rooms, the findings, experience, and calculations of 
the writer would favor the times indicated by the curves in Fig. 14. It 
will be noted that the optimal time of reverberation is made to depend 


Optimal Time of Reverberation 
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Fic. 14. Chart showing optimal times of reverberation for music rooms. The optimal time is not 
given by a single curve, bul by the shaded band, indicating that the optimal time of reverberation 
is different for different kinds of music. The optimal curve for speech halls is shown for compari- 
son. 


not only upon the size of the room but also upon the character of the 
music which is to be rendered in the room. Organ or oratorio music re- 
quires a fairly large, reverberant room; solo or chamber music is better 
in a fairly small, non-reverberant room; and opera or orchestra music 
requires considerably less reverberation than does organ or oratorio 
music. The music of Wagner, for example, probably requires more re- 
verberation than does the music of Verdi. This is indicated on the chart. 
It would be desirable therefore to be able to vary the reverberation time 
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foci, . saa : F ao , 
will in music rooms. The use of suitable shutters in the ceiling, with absorp- 
tors, tive material behind the shutters, is one means by which a quick and 
wide convenient change of reverberation time could be effected. Such changes 

would offer interesting possibilities for producing new and artistic 
= de. effects in music. It does not seem improbable therefore that at least 
_— some music rooms of the future will have provisions for adjusting the 


. It reverberation time to give the best possible effects to the rendition of 


pend different types of music. 
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SOUND RAYS AS EXTREMALS 


By H. BATEMAN 





California Institute of Technology 






1. Equations of the sound rays. 





When there is a small perturbation from a prescribed state of motion 
of an atmosphere, sound will be said to be passing through the atmos- 
phere. Usually the prescribed motion of the atmosphere may be sup- 
posed to be steady or apparently steady. In the first case the component 
velocities u, 7, w at a a point x, y, z in the prescribed state will be func- 
tions of x, y, z only; in the second case it is certain observable mean 
values of the instantaneous velocities that are functions of x, y, z but not 
of the time ¢. The perturbations are governed by a certain set of linear 
partial differential equations! which we shall call the system P. When 
there is associated with these perturbations a set of moving surfaces 

























6(x, y, 2, t) = constant (1) 


which can be regarded either as surfaces of equal phase or as surfaces of 
discontinuity of some kind, the quantity @ is a solution of the Hamilton- 
ian differential equation? 


(of CH+ CN} a 


which is the partial differential equation of the characteristics of the 


system P. 
In this equation the symbol (d/d?) is used to denote the hydrody- 


namical operator® 
d a) 0 te) 0 
( ) = — + uw— + o—_+ w— (3) 
dt ot Ox dy Oz 








and represents a complete differentiation with respect to the time for a 
moving particle of air; the bracket is used to distinguish this operator 


1V. Bjerknes, “Die atmosphirischen Stérungsgleichungen,” Beitr. z. Physik. der Freien 
Atmosphire. Bd. x11, Heft. 1 (1926). Geofysiske Publikasjoner, Vol. V., Oslo (1929). Zeits. 
f. angew., Math. u Mech., Bd. vir (1927). 17. 

2H. Bateman, Monthly Weather Review, January, 1918. P. Duhem, Hydrodynamique 
elastique, Acoustique, t. 1. p. 204. For some remarks regarding the validity of equations (2) 
and (8) when the motion of the air is not irrotational see K. Aichi, Proc. Phys. Math. Soc. Ja- 
pan (3) (1920) 11 63. 

3 Usually denoted by the symbol D/Dt. See Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, 5th ed., 1924, p. 3. 
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from the operator d/dt which will be used to denote a complete differ- 
entiation with respect to the time along a sound ray. 

The coefficient a represents the local velocity of sound. When the 
prescribed motion of the atmosphere is steady a can be regarded as a 
function of x, y, but not of t. When the prescribed motion is only ap- 
parently steady the properties of a are somewhat uncertain but for the 
sake of complete generality we shall suppose that a is a prescribed func- 
tion of x, y, z and ¢. The Hamiltonian equation is thus generally of the 
form 


H (6, Oy, 92, 9:, x, y, 2, t) = 0 (4) 
where 
00 00 00 00 ‘ 
6,=—) j.=—» ,=—» 1. = — (5) 
Ox Oy 02 Ot 


but when the prescribed motion is steady H does not involve ¢ explicitly. 

Following Hadamard‘ we shall define the rays of sound as the char- 
acteristics of the partial differential equation H =O; they are thus given 
by the equations 




















dx dy dz dt ; 
-= rie = -— = > (6) 
OH OH OH OH 
00, 00, 00, 0&8, 
which are found by means of (2) and (3) to be 
dx dy dz dt . 
_— — ti rece (7) 
d dé dé dé 
u (=) - 6%, (5) — a%, w(=) — a6, ome 
dt dt dt dt 
These equations may be written in the alternative form 
dx dy dz 
—=u-+al, =v+t+am, —=wtan (8) 
dt dt dt 


where /, m, n are the direction cosines of the wave-normal to the phase- 
surface through the point x, y, . The analytical expressions for x, m, n 


are 
ae, ae, ae, 


wo a ee ee ( 
(5) Gs dt 


‘ Lecons sur la propagation des ondes, A. Hermann, Paris (1903). p. 347. 
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and it is readily seen from (2) that they satisfy the equation 
122+ m?+ n? = 1. (10) 


The equations (8) may be interpreted to mean that the surfaces of equal 
phase spread out relative to the moving air with a normal velocity a. 
This principle is adopted as a hypothesis by Milne® and some other 
writers. 

Noting that for a differentiation with respect to the time along a ray 
we have 


— = == 4)— — 9 n)— 
, 7 uta hs v+am + w+ta " ) 


we find that 











dl dh 076 076 076 0°60 
—=-6,-- i} + (u+ al) + (v + am) + (w+ an) =| 
dt dt xd" Oxdz 





Oxdt Ox? Oxdv xOz 
where 
a 
k= 
& 
dt 
Now 











7) (=) 0°60 0°60 0°60 00 du 00 dv 00 dAwdé 








—)= u —— w —— 
Ox\dt Oxdt Ox? Oxdy 0x0 «Ox Ox Ox dy Ax dz 
0°0 0°60 0°60 1 ¢a 
IH—_ + m +n = — —h—[0,? + 0,7 + 0.| 
Ox? Oxdy Oxdz 2 Ox 
(< *) 1 da 1 a (< *) 
7 dt/ a* 0x a dx\at/] 
Therefore 
Po (log h) dl . he 1 dv 1 Ow 1 da L 
—(log h) = — — + m + u—+—=L,5a 
. Ox 0x Os Oe” 


(12) 


5 E, A. Milne, Phil. Mag., xxxxtr, (1921), p. 96. 
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Similarly 
d dm Ou dv dw da 
m—(log h) = — + l—- + m—-+n +— = M, say 
dt dt dy dy Oy dy 
d dn Ou Ov dw da 
n—(log h) = — + — + m—+n— +— = N, say. 
dt Ot Oz Oz Oz dz 


These are Milne’s equations® for the variation of /, m and m along a ray. 
The above derivation indicates that they are valid even when u, v, w 
and a depend on ¢ as well as on *, y, and z. 

2. Derivation of the equations for a ray from a variational principle. 


Milne obtained the equations (12) directly from (8) by considering a 
consecutive ray through a point x+46x, y+dy, z+6z where 6x, dy, 52 are 
increments such that 

lix + méby + néiz = 0 (13) 
Operating on this equation with the operator d/dt and assuming that 
d (8x) so d (sy) £2 d (62) Pi (14) 

i @2ue eas za 


moreover, recalling equations (8) and noting that 








O(u + al) O(u + al d(u + al) 
5(u + al) = STe ieee es. — dz 
Ox oy Oz 
we find that 
Lix + Méby + Néz = 0. (15) 


This equation is satisfied for all increments 6x, dy, 5z satisfying (13) if 
kl = L, km = M, kn = N (16) 


where & is some multiplier whose value is readily found since /, m and 
must satisfy (10). 

When there is no wind the rays may be found by means of Fermat’s 
principle of least time but when the atmosphere is moving steadily we 
need a variational principle which will give both Milne’s equations and 
the equations (8). 


® E. A. Milne, loc. cit., See also Stewart and Lindsay Acoustics. (Van Nostrand, 1930) 
Ch. x11. p. 312 ff. 
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To obtain such a principle we introduce an auxiliary variable s and 
an auxiliary quantity 6. Using primes to denote differentiations with 
respect to s we consider the variation of the integral 


[= [ Bas (17) 


Be = Ix! + my’ + nz’ + 011 — 2? — m? — n?) (18) 
a+lu+ mv + nw (19) 


where 


c 


and where b,/, m,n, x, y, z are the quantities to be varied, wu, v, w, a being 
regarded as known functions of x, y, x which, like /, m, n, are regarded as 
unknown functions of s. 

The equations of Euler and Lagrange for this variational problem are 


127+ m?+ n? =1 (10) 
x’ — 2b] = Bu, y’ — 2bm = Bz, 2’ — 2bn = Bw (20) 


“( l ) OB (=) OB -(~) OB : 
a= <=> = —y¥ = ’ . (21 
ds\ ¢ Ox ds\ ¢ Oy ds\ ¢ Oz ) 


It is readily seen from these equations that 








lx’ + my’ + nz’ — 2b = Bilu + mo + nw) = Bc — a) 


or 2b=Ba. 
On account of (10) the equations (21) take the form 


d/l B/ ou Ov Ow da 

_— —) 41 +m + n— + )=0 
ds\ ¢ c\ Ox Ox Ox Ox 

d/m B/ ou Ov Ow Oa 
“( )+ (: +m—+n +-— 
ds\ ¢ c\ dy oy dy oy 
d/n B/ ou Ov Ow Oa 
“(~) + =( —+m—+h + ~) 
ds\ ¢ c\ 02 Oz Oz Oz 


Defining the time ¢ by the relation Bds=dt, the integral J becomes 
simply /dt and the equations (20) and (22) becomes respectively 
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dt Ox Ox 
d Ou Ov Ow Oa 
eo ee (23) 
“aie oy y dy dy 
d/n Ou Ov Ow da 
c—(—)+/1 +m +n = (. 
di\c Oz Oz Oz Oz 


These equations are equivalent to (8) and (16). They indicate in fact 
that k = (d/dt) (log c) 

This is readily verified as follows: 

We have actually 


dv Ow Ow Ov Ou Ow 
b= ee Sad adil + mn (+ ~) +n(~ +) 
) Oz Oz Ox 





Ov Ou 0a Oa da 
+ Im — + —)+l—+m—4+21— 
Ox dy Ox Ox dz 


dc dl dm dn da Ou Ov Ow 
— = u— 0 + w+ (w+ a) +l1—+m +n- =) 
dt dt dt dt Ox Ox Ox Ox 
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+ (w+ an) — ee + n— 
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= k(ul + om + wn + a) = 


3. Doppler’s principle for the moving atmosphere. 


The chief result of the present investigation is that when the integral 
I is stationary in value it represents the time along a ray. Taking two 
consecutive rays through the same initial point the difference in times, 
5t, along the two rays is equal to 6/ for one of the rays and this is equal to 


(l;6x1 + m6 V1 a 621) ley 


where the quantities /;, m1, 1, %1, V1, 21, a: refer to the end point of the 
ray and 6x1, 6, 52; denote variations of the co-ordinates of this end 
point. 

This result enables us to calculate the difference in times from a point 
O to two neighbouring points P and P! when we know the velocity of 
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sound at P, the wind velocity at P and the direction of the wave-normal 
at P. If we know m, 2, w:, a; we can find /,, m, and m, when the times of 
travel to P and two suitably chosen neighbouring points are known. 

In the particular case when there is no wind at P the increment of 
time 6¢ is given by the well known formula’ 


a6t = 1,54, + myby1 + 14621 


even though there may be wind at the starting point O. When the two 
consecutive rays start from two neighbouring points xo, Vo, 20, to, Xo +4xo, 
Yotdyo, 20+620, fo +dto, the increment of time 6¢ when the rays are re- 
ceived at the points (m1, yi, %1, 4), (ti t6%1, vi +691, 21 +621, 4+5t) re- 
spectively is 


1 1 
— (1,601 + myby, + 1621) — —(Ipdx9 + modyo + 20520) 
Ci Co 


but it is also equal to 6¢;—6¢. Writing 
6X0 = U pbto, 5Yo0 = V odlo, 620 = W o6to; 6x1 = U 36t;, by1 => V :6t;, 621 = W bt; 


we have the equation 








51 E LU, a= mV, a nyWy | | loUo oo MoV 6 ot NoW | 
: Lyty + myv, + yw, + ay oe Lotto + modo + NoWo + ao 


which represents a general form of Doppler’s principle applicable when 
the source of sound and receiver are both in motion and the wind 
velocity is different in different places. When the source and receiver 
are both stationary there is no Doppler effect. This is true also when 
both source and receiver move in directions tangent to surfaces of equal 
phase. This result is to be expected because when the motion of the 
atmosphere is steady the equation H =O does not contain the time ex- 
plicitly. It should be emphasised that the equation H =O is obtained 
most readily by assuming that the surfaces @ = constant are moving sur- 
faces of discontinuity of the solutions of the equations P. It is usually 
supposed, however, that sound waves are periodic. If we assume that 
there is a velocity potential ¢ in the prescribed motion of the atmosphere 


7 Handbuch der Geophysik, herausgegeben von B. Gutenberg, Bd. 4. 
§ A particular case of this equation was given in an earlier paper. Monthly Weather Re- 
view, January, 1918. The atmosphere being supposed to be stratified in horizontal planes. 
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and also a velocity potential ¢’ in the perturbed state, there is a partial 
differential equation for ¢’ which may be written in the form® 





da 06’ dc 06’ da Aq’ df 1 /dq’ 
wee ee ee L(y) 
Ox Ox Oy Oy dz Az dit_a?\ dt 
if external forces like gravity are the same in both the prescribed and 
perturbed motion. When u, 2, w and a are functions of x, y, z but not of ¢ 


the equation for ¢’ does not contain the time explicitly and so possesses 
solutions of the form 


@’ = e™X(x, y, 2). 


This shows that there is no Doppler effect when the source and receiver 
are both stationary. This reasoning, however, is of limited applicability 
because there are few cases in nature in which there is a perfectly steady 
irrotational motion. The motions actually observed are either of the 
steady viscous type in which the viscous forces are important or of the 
unsteady turbulent type in which viscous forces are of appreciable mag- 
nitude only in the neighbourhood of the boundaries and the immersed 
solids. 

When the conditions are unsteady there may be a Doppler effect 
even when the source and receiver are both stationary.!° A simple way 
of testing this would be to work in a place where there is a good echo. 


* The quantity o represents the logarithm of the density. 

'© ‘The formula proposed in Monthly Weather Review, xxxxv (1917), p. 441, was intended 
for the case of unsteady conditions. Judging from the present results it is probable that the 
formula should be replaced by one of a more complicated character. It is possible that more 
than one frequency will be observed. 











SOUND PICTURES: FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND 
SOME FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THEIR QUALITY 


By FRANKLIN L. Hunt 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Sound pictures are not of recent origin. For the past forty years 
experiments in which the phonograph has been combined with the mo- 
tion picture camera have been in progress, but motion pictures as we 
now know them have been impractical until recently because of several 
fundamental limitations. In the early attempts to make sound records 
it was necessary for the speaker to stand in front of a horn which was 
connected to the diaphragm which operated the recording stylus. It was 
the direct energy of the speaker’s voice which was used to engrave the 
record, To obtain satisfactory results the actor had to stand directly at 
the mouth of the horn. Obviously under these conditions the freedom of 
action required in dramatic sound pictures was impossible. Again in re- 
production the energy which could be brought back into the room in the 
form of sound was limited to that which could be picked up mechanically 
from the record and carried directly to the vibrating diaphragm to which 
the reproducing horn was attached. 

Sound pictures in the modern sense had to wait for the development 
of the vacuum tube amplifier. This made it possible to enormously 
amplify the energy applied to the recording and reproducing elements 
by the introduction of the electrical methods in recording and reproduc- 
tion which are now universally used in sound pictures. In the electrical 
method a microphone is substituted for the horn and diaphragm used in 
acoustic recording. The output of the microphone is amplified by vac- 
uum tube amplifiers and enough energy is thereby obtained to operate 
an electromagnetic recording device. Under these circumstances, not- 
withstanding the feeble output of the microphone, it is possible for the 
actor to be from three to twenty feet from it and in the case of orchestral 
recordings as far as fifty feet away. The freedom of action requisite in 
dramatic sound pictures, which now forms so large a part of sound 
picture presentations, was thus made possible. 

In reproduction by the electrical method a like advantage is obtained. 
The output of the reproducing device associated with the record is 
amplified by powerful vacuum tube amplifiers and energy thereby ob- 
tained which, when applied to electromagnetic loud speakers behind the 
screen, is adequate to fill the largest auditoriums. 
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Early sound pictures also suffered from lack of effective synchroniza- 
tion and speed control. These difficulties have been overcome by the 
introduction of electrical interlock systems and electrical methods of 
speed regulation which maintain the velocity constant within 0.2 per 
cent. 

Two methods of recording are now used in commercial sound pictures; 
(1) the record may be made mechanically in wax, or (2), recorded photo- 
graphically on film. Wax recording is the older art. It dates back to the 
invention of the phonograph by Edison. In the modern application of 
this method the amplified currents from the microphone are applied to 
an electromagnetic recorder which consists essentially of an electro- 
magnet with a rocking armature between its poles. The armature is 
surrounded by a coil of wire to which the amplified voice currents are 
applied. The recording stylus is attached to the vibrating armature. 
The record is made in a disc of soft wax. It may either be recorded as a 
wavy line of constant depth which is known as the lateral cut record or 
as a series of depressions in the surface of the wax of varying depth which 
is known as the hill and dale method. At the present time all commercial 
disc sound picture records are made by lateral cut recording. 

Between the recording in soft wax and the hard disc record which is 
used for reproduction in the theater a series of electrochemical processes 
is involved. The surface of the wax record is first treated by applying a 
thin coat of powdered conducting material. A heavy deposit of copper 
is then made electrolytically on the surface of the wax after which the 
original wax record is stripped from the copper and discarded. This 
first copper deposit is known as a master record. On it the record ap- 
pears in the form of a fine line raised slightly above the surface of the re- 
cord. A separating fluid is applied to the surface of the master after 
which a heavy deposit of copper is made electrolytically on the master. 
The two are then separated and the metal mold is thereby obtained. 
This is identical with the original wax record in that the record appears 
as a depression below the surface of the metal. Sub-masters or stampers 
identical with the original master are obtained by depositing copper 
electrolytically on the surface of the metal mold. A thin flashing of 
nickel or chromium is applied to the surfaces of the sub-masters to make 
them durable and they are then attached to hydraulic presses to stamp 
out the records used in the theater. The record is essentially a mixture 
of shellac and earth filler. The latter has abrasive qualities and is used 
to form the needle in the groove and to help withstand the enormous 
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pressures developed at the needle point, which may amount to as much 
as 50,000 pounds per square inch. These records are essentially the same 
as ordinary phonograph records. 

Reproduction from disc records is effected by the use of a phonograph 
reproducer. This consists of a magnet between the poles of which is 
located a rocking armature to which the needle is attached. A coil of 
wire surrounds the armature. In reproduction the armature is vibrated 
by the needle as it follows the record groove, thereby inducing currents 
in the armature coil which vary in intensity in accordance with the 
sound record. The feeble output of this coil is amplified by vacuum 
tube amplifiers and then applied to the loud speaker behind the screen. 
The loud speaker is itself an electromagnetic device which consists of a 
powerful electromagnet with a coil of wire between its poles to which the 
reproducing diaphragm is attached. Application of the amplified cur- 
rents from the reproducer to the coil of the loud speaker causes the 
speaker diaphragm to vibrate which in turn radiates its energy to the air 
in the form of sound. 


Sound records on film are made by either of two methods. First, a 
series of striations of varying density which conform to the variations in 
intensity of the recorded sound may be made on the moving film. This 
is called the variable density method. Second, the record may be ob- 
tained in the form of a serrated line of varying width and constant 
density. This is known as the variable area method. In both cases in 
commercial sound pictures the film is propelled at a constant rate of 
ninety feet per minute. 

The variations in the intensity of the light which reaches the film are 
obtained in the variable density method of recording either (1) by the 
use of a light valve, or (2) a flashing lamp. The light valve consists of 
two fine duralumin ribbons located parallel to each other, .001 of an 
inch apart, in the field of a powerful electromagnet. These two ribbons 
constitute a conducting loop to which the fluctuating voice currents 
from the microphone amplifier are applied. Under these circumstances 
the separation of the ribbons will increase and decrease in accordance 
with the fluctuations in the voice currents. Light from an incandescent 
lamp is focused on the light valve and that which passes through is 
brought to focus on the film in the form of a narrow line .0005 of an inch 
wide and .128 of an inch long. The exposure of the film and hence the 
density of the striations will vary in accordance with the amount of 
light which passes through the light valve. 
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The same result can also be obtained by applying the amplified voice 
currents to a glow lamp, called a flashing lamp, such that the intensity 
of the light developed by the lamp varies directly as the amplified voice 
currents. Light from this lamp, by suitable optical arrangements, is 
brought to focus on the film in the form of a line of the same dimensions 
as in the case of the light valve. 


Records by the variable area method are obtained by applying the 
amplified microphone currents to a recorder which operates on the 
principle of the mirror oscillograph. The light reflected from the oscillat- 
ing mirror of the recorder is passed through a narrow slit and hence to 
the film. The result is a record of constant density bounded on one side 
by a straight edge and on the other by a serrated line. 


In practical sound picture recording the sound record is ordinarily 
made on a separate film from the picture record. Both the sound and 
picture negatives are separately subjected to the well known processes 
of photographic development. The sound track and picture are then 
both printed on the same positive film, the sound track appearing after 
development as a narrow band .1 of an inch wide at one side of the 
picture immediately inside of the sprocket holes. It is this combined 
print which is delivered to the theater for projection. There is one ex- 
ception to the statement that the sound track and pictures are recorded 
on separate films and that is in the taking of sound newsreel pictures. 
In order that this equipment may be light and portable, arrangements 
are made to record the sound track and the picture simultaneously on 
the same film. The developing process for both negative and positive is 
now largely carried out by continuous automatic developing machinery. 

Reproduction from both variable density and variable area records 
is effected by focusing light from an incandescent lamp on to the sound 
track in the form of a narrow beam .001 of an inch wide and .08 of an 
inch long. On the opposite side of the film is a photoelectric cell which 
receives the light which is passed through the film as the film moves be- 
tween the light source and the photoelectric cell. The sound track is 
scanned by the narrow beam of light and an amount of light is permitted 
to enter the photoelectric cell which varies in intensity in accordance 
with the variations of density in the variable density records or the 
relative amount of exposed and unexposed parts in the variable area 
record. The electric output of the photoelectric cell which varies in 
accordance with the sound record is amplified and then applied to the 
electromagnetic loud speakers already described. 
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This briefly summarizes the principles which operate in the recording 
and reproduction of sound pictures. We will now proceed to a considera- 
tion of some of the factors which determine the degree of faithfulness 
with which the equipment reproduces the original sound. 


FREQUENCY RANGE 


The range of frequencies which the human ear can hear is from ap- 
proximately 20 to 20,000 cycles per second. From the point of view of 
sound recording and reproduction there is very little below 30 cycles per 
second or above 14,000 cycles per second which is significant. The 
effective limits for speech are from 80 to 8000 cycles per second. The 
pipe organ is the only musical instrument which has fundamental fre- 
quencies below 30 cycles per second which need to be considered. The 
bass instruments of the orchestra such as the bass viol, tuba and bass 
drum have fundamental frequencies at about 40 cycles per second. At 
the other end of the frequency range are found the overtones of the per- 
cussion instruments such as cymbals and snare drum which have char- 
acteristic frequencies up to approximately 14,000 cycles per second. The 
rattle of a bunch of keys also has characteristic frequencies at this same 
upper limit. 

Commercial sound picture systems now reproduce in the theater fre- 
quencies from approximately 50 to 5000 cycles per second. Recording 
and reproduction equipment has reached a state of experimental devel- 
opment such that there is hope of eventually extending the commercial 
range to from 35 to 10,000 cycles per second. But difficulties aside from 
those pertaining to the equipment will first have to be overcome. The 
surface noise of the record material and the background noise of the 
film is markedly increased if the frequency range is extended much 
above the present limits. Improvement in this direction is one of the 
major problems of sound recording. 


LOUDNESS RANGE 


The range of loudness which the ear can tolerate varies over wide 
limits with the frequency. It reaches a maximum of about 140 db at 
1000 cycles per second. This range considerably exceeds the range or- 
dinarily encountered in sound recording and reproduction debarring 
sounds of explosive origin. The range of loudness of the speaking voice 
is approximately 40 db. Orchestral music may cover a range up to 
approximately 75 db. The range between surface noise and maximum 
signal thus far attained in commercial sound picture recording has been 
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‘ding from 30 to 35 db both on disc and film. Improvements in film recording 
dera- are in prospect which will extend the commercial range on film from 10 
Iness to 15 db, thus bringing the total range up to from 40 to 50 db and ~ 


possibly somewhat higher under optimum conditions. This satisfactori- 
ly covers the range required for speech and constitutes a considerable 
advance toward the range desired in recording orchestral music. 


nN ap- ; : aaa 

- ‘A The noise from all sources other than disc or film in the recording and 

eae reproducing systems can be kept, with good maintenance, sufficiently 

. ain low to permit the full use of the recently extended range for film record- 
The ing but a further increase may require at the same time some modifica- 

1 fre tions in the recording and reproducing systems to reduce the electrical 

| The noise which creeps in through interference and vibration. 

bass RECORDING 

a At . . . 

2 per- It has been shown that the per cent of articulation in a room decreases 

ius. as the distance from the microphone to the speaker increases.* The 


The opinion is generally held that the best articulation in sound picture re- 
cording is obtained with the microphone within a few feet of the speaker 


sac but it is also considered that the quality thereby obtained leaves some- 
i Se, thing lacking when used with middle distance pictures or long shots. ~ 
rding This unnaturalness is due to the absence of the sound reflected from the 
amass walls of the set which when added to the direct sound from the speaker’s 
were voice simulates the quality obtained in ordinary rooms under listening 
toaien conditions. This reflected sound is generally desired to give naturalness 
The even at the expense of a slight degradation in articulation. In addition 
of the to naturalness, freedom of action is also obtained by taking advantage 
ome of the sound reflected from the walls of the set even to the extent of ~ 
of Ge permitting the speaker to turn his back to the microphone. This is a 
significant advantage because it has been found that the shadow effect 
of the head may reduce the high frequencies and hence the sibilants and 
consonant sounds, which largely determine the articulation by as much 
- wide as 20 db when the speech is directed 180° from the microphone and no 
db at reflection from surfaces near the speaker takes place. 
ge or- To retain the advantage in articulation of the closeup microphone and 
arring at the same time permit the freedom of dramatic action required, the 
voice microphone is sometimes moved about on the stage, that is, “panned,” 
up to to keep it always near the speaker as he moves about while the record is 
imum 
“ieee * Effects of Distortion Upon the Recognition of Speech Sounds, J. C. Steinberg. J. Acous- 


tical Soc. Am. Vol. I, p. 132, October, 1929. 
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made. This is done at the risk of loss of naturalness and of the complete- 
ness of the illusion that the voice comes from the speaker as he appears 
on the screen. 

Another method which has been used to advantage is to carry out the 
action largely without speech in middle distance shots and then to flash 
into closeup for the speech records. This makes it possible to bring the 
microphone close to the speaker in conjunction with a picture where 
closeup quality without much reverberation would be expected. 

A third procedure recently applied is to attach a directional horn to 
the microphone which gives selectivity when directed toward the 
speaker by eliminating nearly all of the sound except that which comes 
directly from the source. This may be done by using a horn with ab- 
sorbing walls or by placing the microphone near the focus of a parabolic 
sound reflector. Such devices can be used to advantage to eliminate 
extraneous noise such as camera noise and also to approach closeup 
quality from a distance when it is inconvenient to place the microphone 
near the speaker. 

It should be noted in this connection that the quality of the recording 
is effectively independent of the reverberation characteristics of the set 
if the microphone is within approximately three feet of the speaker. 

The quality to be sought in interior sets is that which will most 
nearly simulate the quality which is heard by a listener in the cor- 
responding room. The attainment of this quality is beset with diff- 
culties. The majority of interior sets now used for sound pictures con- 
sist of three walls which represent the three walls of the room in which 
the action takes place. The walls are generally made of thin boards or 
other material with hard reflecting surfaces. When the microphone is 
placed more than a few feet from the speaker in such a set the sound re- 
flected from the walls of the set constitutes a considerable part of the 
_recorded sound. Under these circumstances continually fluctuating 
interference patterns are set up between the direct and reflected sound. 
These may radically change the quality of the recording. It has been 
demonstrated* that a reflecting surface near the speaker may produce 
marked distortion in the quality of the speaker’s voice as recorded by the 
microphone. Measurements of the intensity distribution in sets with 
constant frequency sounds show marked differences in intensity at 
points not more than one foot apart. 


* One Type of Acoustic Distortion in Sound Picture Sets, R. L. Hanson. J. Soc. Motion 
Picture Engineers, Vol. XV, p. 460, (1930). 
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With binaural hearing, since the two ears are at different points in the 
set, these intensity differences are equalized to a considerable extent 
but when recorded with a microphone these interference patterns re- 
sult in the abnormal accentuation of certain frequencies and the abnor- 
mal depression at others depending upon the particular location of the 
microphone. The use of multiple microphones does not help since the 
phase differences of their outputs are added and hence the interference 
effects still persist in unmitigated amount. The fundamental difficulty 
is that we are at present restricted to monaural recording. With this 
limitation the problem is how the interference patterns can be made 
least objectionable. 

One solution obviously would be to eliminate the reflections and 
thereby the interference effects. This can be done by making the walls 
of the sets of material through which the sound will pass to the studio 
walls beyond. If the walls of the studio are absorbing practically no re- 
flected sound reaches the microphone and if reflection takes place at the 
studio walls the sound characteristics of the set will be those of the 
studio. If the walls of the studio are absorbing, the recording lacks the 
reflections which it is generally conceded are desirable to simulate small 
room conditions and if the studio has reflecting walls the acoustic char- 
acteristics of the set will simulate those of a room larger than that 
which the set portrays. These conditions are not without objections 
when naturalness is sought. 


REPRODUCTION 


The character of the sound which reaches the audience in the sound 
picture theatre is dependent not only on the quality of the sound record 
but also on the quality of the reproducing equipment and the acoustic 
characteristics of the auditorium. The high percentage of articulation 
which is obtained with standard reproducing equipment has recently 
been determined by making articulation records on disc and film of a 
trained articulation test group of several men and women and then hav- 
ing the same group listen to the records played back through several 
types of reproducing equipment. The results indicated for standard 
equipment an articulation figure of from 93 to 95% both for film and 
disc. Direct calling from the microphone to the loud speaker without 
the intermediary of the record, all other conditions being the same, 
gave 97% articulation. There should therefore be little difficulty in 
understanding in the theater as far as the equipment is concerned, if 
correctly adjusted. When fidelity of reproduction is considered the 
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situation is less satisfactory. This is in part due to the limited frequency 
range and to the over-accentuation of certain frequencies in some loud 
speakers. The articulation experiments showed that two types of 
equipment can give equally good articulation and yet one give a much 
more natural reproduction of the original voice. 

The effect of reverberation on the acoustic characteristics of audito- 
riums has been the subject of intensive study since the advent of sound 
pictures. Work recently done in this field has been greatly aided by the 
development of a very accurate reverberation meter.* As is frequently 
the case when more accurate tools become available its use has extended 
our knowledge of reverberation phenomena. It has made possible the 
discovery of multiple reverberation times in auditoriums and sound 
studios.** Thus it is found that sound may decay at different rates in 
different parts of the auditorium, for instance, on the floor and in the 
balcony. Similar studies in sound stages with highly absorbing walls 
have led to the development of a new formula for reverberation*** 
which is a generalization of the Sabine formula and has the added ad- 
vantage of being applicable to calculating the reverberation times of 
“dead” rooms. This investigation has had the practical worth of show- 
ing that considerably less absorbing material is required in sound studios 
for a given reverberation time than was previously supposed. 

The optimum amount of reverberation which a sound picture audito- 
rium should have is still a subject of inquiry. It is generally thought that 
it should be somewhat less than for the speaking voice. With the in- 
creased power available from loudspeakers, compared with the human 
voice, it would appear that the amount of reverberation can be reduced 
with advantage to an even lower amount than is now used in many 
auditoriums, particularly where speech is the primary consideration. 


* A Chronographic Method of Measuring Reverberation Time, Wente and Bedell. J. 
Acoustical Soc., Am., Vol. I, No. 3, Part 1, p. 422, April, 1930. 

** Conditions Under which Residual Sound in Reverberant Rooms May Have More Than 
One Rate of Decay, C. F. Eyring. J. Soc. Motion Picture Engineers, Vol. XV, p. 528-1930. 

*** Reverberation Time in “Dead” Rooms, C. F. Eyring. J. Acoustical Soc. Am., Vol. I, 
No. 2, Part 1, p. 217, January, 1930. Schuster and Waetzmann. Ann. d. Phys. March, 1929. 
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A NEW HIGH EFFICIENCY THEATRE LOUDSPEAKER 
OF THE DIRECTIONAL BAFFLE TYPE 


By Harry F. OLson 
Research Division, Engineering Dept. RCA Photophone, Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 


The transformation of electrical into acoustical energy may be ac- 
complished in a multitude of ways. At the present time while practically 
all loudspeakers may be classed as of the diaphragm type, the essential 
distinguishing characteristic lies in the method of coupling between the 
diaphragm and the medium into which sound is to be radiated and in 
the method of driving the diaphragm. In general, loss of coupling be- 
tween the diaphragm and the medium occurs at the lower frequencies. 
Among the common methods employed to increase low frequency radia- 
tion from diaphragms are, namely, the use of large diaphragms, groups 
of diaphragms and various shapes of baffles and horns. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A brief discussion of the function of the essential parts of a directional 
baffle! type of loudspeaker will now be made. A diaphragm vibrating 
with constant velocity coupled to an infinite tube generates the same 


$ ll 





“\. EQUIVALENT C/RCUIT 
Fic. 1. 


acoustic power for all frequencies. Assume that the diaphragm is a 
dynamic cone of mass m coupled to a tube of acoustic impedance R, 
Fig. 1. If the mass m of the cone is chosen so that the acoustic reactance 
of the cone is negligible compared to R for the range in which we are 
interested we will obtain a system that dissipates the same power in the 
acoustic resistance for any frequency within the range. 


1 The term “directional baffle” loudspeaker has been used to designate a large throat horn 
coupled to a cone driving unit. 
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For the infinite tube of constant cross section we will substitute an 
infinite tube of exponentially increasing cross section. It has been shown 
by Webster? that the acoustic resistance at the small end of this tube 
will be a constant for all frequencies above the cut-off frequency. The 
cut-off frequency’ is determined by the rate of flare and may be located 
below the lowest frequency to be produced. If we now cut this tube at 
some point along the length and terminate the open end in air, the action 
will be altered depending upon the cross section of the resulting mouth. 
If this cross section is sufficiently large very slight reflection will occur 
at the transition from the mouth to the medium (air), and the imped- 
ance presented to the cone by the tube will be practically constant above 
the cut-off frequency. The system as before will dissipate the same 
power into the tube for the frequency range we have chosen; and con- 
sequently, neglecting slight reflection at the mouth, will dissipate con- 
stant power into the medium for this range. This system consisting of 
a finite flaring tube of exponentially increasing cross section coupled to a 
dynamic cone essentially constitutes the directional baffle type of loud- 
speaker. 

In the d’Alembertian‘ wave equation for the axial motion in an ex- 
ponential horn it is assumed that the phase is the same over a plane 
normal to the axis of the horn. This condition is practically satisfied 
provided the cross section is not greater than a wave length. It has been 
found experimentally that, for any particular frequency within the 
transmission band, additional length of horn beyond a certain point 
(the radius of ultimate impedance) does not affect the performance of 
the horn. That is, the working portion of the horn decreases with in- 
crease of frequency. Therefore, in a horn in which the axis is a straight 
line, the condition of the same phase over a plane normal to the axis is 
automatically satisfied. 

To maintain the same phase over a plane normal to the axis in a folded 
or curled-up horn is exceedingly difficult. The condition is practically 
satisfied provided the diameter at any bend is less than the wavelength 
of the highest frequency reproduced. This places a limitation upon the 
amount of folding or curling that may be accomplished without im- 
pairing the horn action. If these conditions are not satisfied, destructive 
interference will result, and in addition certain portions of the horn will 


2 Webster, Journal of the National Academy of Sciences, 1919, pp. 275-282. 
3 C. R. Hanna and J. Slepian, A.I.E.E., 1924. 
4 Webster, loc. cit. 
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act as a reflector for the higher frequencies. These conditions ultimately 
result in a non-uniform response characteristic. 

To obviate any possibility of a non-uniform frequency characteristic 
due to folding, we have employed exclusively a horn with a straight 
line axis. By the use of a large throat horn this objective may be ac- 
complished without resorting to excessive length. 

The low frequency cut-off of a finite exponential horn is determined by 
the rate of flare and the mouth opening. When the cut-off frequency has 
been set the mouth opening and rate of flare are fixed. There is now one 
remaining factor that determines the length of the horn, namely, the 
throat area. 

At this point we will digress to point out the limitations imposed upon 
the size of the theater loudspeaker. In motion picture theaters in many 
instances the space behind the screen is limited; and in theaters having 
a stage presentation in addition to the motion picture, portability is a 
great factor. In view of the fact that the space occupied by the loud- 
speaker is an important factor it is essential that the loudspeaker be as 
short as possible. To accomplish this objective it is necessary that the 
throat be made as large as possible. The question then arises as to the 
proper driving unit that will properly match the acoustic impedance at 
the small end of a large throat horn. In the analysis which follows it 
will be shown theoretically and substantiated experimentally that a cone 
type of unit can be designed for a large throat exponential type of horn 
to yield high efficiency and good fidelity of reproduction over a wide fre- 
quency range. The type of loudspeaker® now being supplied with RCA 
Photophone equipments has been designed in accordance with the 
principles discussed in this analysis. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The loudspeaker discussed in the following theory comprises a num- 
ber of essential elements each of which has certain acoustical constants. 
These are indicated in Fig. 2 and are as follows: 


(1) A large throat horn, Z;. 

(2) A paper cone and voice coil, M.. 

(3) A box, Cz, having a felt back, R. 

(4) An air chamber between the cone and horn, C). 
1. The Horn: 


The horn used in this loudspeaker is of the exponential type. The 


® Photophone Loudspeaker P. L. 30. 
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equation expressing the area at any distance X along the axis is given 
by 
S=So e™* 
where S)=throat area 
S =area at a distance X along the axis 
m = flaring constant. 


The impedance characteristic and the directional characteristics of a 
horn are of paramount importance in predicting the usefulness of the 
horn. The theoretical prediction of the directional characteristics will 
be relegated to another paper. The impedance characteristic of this 
horn will now be derived. 

By a suitable modification the d’Alembertian wave equation’ for the 
axial motion in an exponential horn is 


ee 





“+ K*o = (1) 


The solution of equation may be written in the form 


@ = e**[A cos bx + B sin bx ei! (2) 
where a= —m/2, 
b= 1\/4K?—m?, 


K =21r/d, \=wavelength, 
w=2znf, f=frequency. 


The pressure at any point in the horn is given by 
p= od = iwpe**[A cos bx + Bsin bx |e". (3) 


The volume velocity’'* at any point in the horn is given by 


dg 
V=- = = — S[ae**(A cos bx + A sin bx) 
x 
+ be**(— A sin bx + B cos bx) Je (4) 


where p=density of air. 


We have now derived the expression for the pressure and volume 


6 Webster, loc. cit. 

7 In the acoustic analysis of this sytem pressure and volume velocity will be employed. In 
dealing with the mechanical system, force and linear velocity will be used. In the first system 
the total impedance is Z (per sq. cm.) divided by S whereas in the latter system it is Z S. 

8 Stewart and Lindsey, “Acoustics,” 22 and 23. 
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velocity for any point in the horn. We now desire the pressure and vol- 
ume velocity at the throat in terms of the pressure and volume velocity 
at the mouth. 

The impedance at the throat is given by Z:=9,:/V:. At the mouth 
the impedance is given by Z2=f2/V2. 

We now have four equations containing A, B, pi, Vi, p2, and V2 from 
which we may eliminate A and B and obtain the ratio of p; to Vi, the 
impedance Z, at the throat of the horn. This impedance in terms of Z2 
is given by the expression 

i . 42 008 (61 $) + isin (dl) (5) 
pc 
iZ» sin (bl) + Ps cos (61 + ¢) 





where /=length of the horn 
@=tan-'a/b 
S,=throat area 
S2=mouth area. 


It has been shown by Crandall’ that the resistive component of the 
impedance at the mouth of the horn may be expressed by"® 


pc J\(2KR) 
dei (1 2 a), Sy = eR (6) 
aR? 





The reactive component may be expressed by 


X2 = pc (os) 





S: = R?. (7) 
wR?\ 2K2R? 


The impedance Z; for the mouth of the horn is 
Zz = Re + iXe. (8) 


We are now prepared to calculate the impedance at the small end of 
t ie horn by substituting the values of Z, above in equation (5). 


2. The Cone Unit: 


The unit of this system consists of a paper cone fitted with an alum- 
inum wire voice coil. An air chamber couples the area of the cone to the 


® Crandall, “Theory of Vibrating Systems and Sound,” p. 170. 

10 These expressions are the same as those of a piston in an infinite plane. Strictly speaking 
this is not a rigorous representation of the impedance at the mouth of the horn. However for 
practical purposes in this problem these expressions are sufficient to indicate the action. 
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throat of the horn. (See Fig. 2). The back of the cone is enclosed by a 
box with a felt back. The various components of this system will now 
be discussed. 

The inertance" of the cone and voice coil is given by 


where m=the mass of the cone and voice coil 
A =the area of the cone. 


We have assumed that all parts of the cone move in phase. Obviously 
at the higher frequencies this is not the case. However due to the heavy 
load imposed upon the cone and the use of a corrugated cone this con- 
dition is practically satisfied to 2500 cycles. The acoustic reactance of 
the cone and voice coil is 


Ag =: (10) 


3. Cone Box: 


The impedance presented behind the cone must now be considered. 
Crandall" has derived an expression for the impedance presented to a 
piston in an infinite plane. Experiments" conducted upon cones in flat 
baffles indicate that the size of cone employed in this unit behaves as a 
piston to approximately 3000 cycles. The further stipulation that the 
side of the box containing the cone shall be an infinite plane is fulfilled 
for the range in which the impedance referred to is of appreciable magni- 
tude. 

With the above justifications we are prepared to express the imped- 
ance presented to the back of the cone. This consists of two parts: the 
resistive and reactive components. The resistive component is given by 
ame (1 — —) R’ = Radius of cone. (11) 
aR’? KR’ 


Rp 





The reactive component is given by 


pc (K,(2KR’) 
Si a 
wR'?\ 2K2R” 


11 Stewart and Lindsey, “Acoustics,” 23. 
22 Crandall, loc. cit. 
18 Wolff and Malter, Journal Acoustical Society, vol. II, 1930. 
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The air chamber behind the cone is enclosed"by a box which has a felt 
back. The purpose of the felt is to absorb any sound striking it and thus 
prevent standing wave systems which would cause abrupt changes with 
frequency in the impedance presented behind the cone. At the higher 
frequencies the absorption of the felt is practically unity and the sound 
wave flows from the cone into the felt. At low frequencies however the 
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absorption is very small and as a consequence a capacitive reactance is 
presented to the cone. We will assume the most unfavorable condition, 
in which the absorption is zero. The capacitance of the box is then given 
by 
’ V 
CC; = — (13) 
pc? 





where V = volume of the box 
c=velocity of sound 
p=density of air. 
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The acoustic capacitive reactance presented to the cone in series with 
the horn load is 


Xpe ee Se ees (14) 


This equation holds until the dimensions of the box are comparable to a 
quarter wavelength. Above this frequency the absorption due to the 
felt is practically unity and also the impedance due to the box may be 
neglected. 


4. The Air Chamber: 


The purpose of the air chamber is to act as a transformer between the 
area of the cone and the smaller area of the throat of the horn. In ac- 
complishing this a capacitance results which is indicated by C; in Fig. 2. 
The capacitance of the air chamber is given by 

Vv 
C.=—- (15) 
pc- 


The acoustic capacitive reactance of the air chamber is 
9 


a a es (16) 


wV 


We have now obtained expressions for all the important impedances in 
the acoustic system. 


Equivalent Electrical Circuit of the Loud Speaker and Efficiency: 


The equivalent electrical circuit of the entire acoustic system is shown 
in Fig. 2. The acoustic impedance at the point F will be indicated by the 
expression 


Zr = Rr + ixr. (17) 
The mechanical impedance of the acoustic system at the point F is 
g=r+ix = A?(Rr + iXr) (18) 
where A = the area of the cone. 


In the case of moving coil loudspeaker the motional impedance" is 
given by the expression 


14 Kennelly and Pierce, Proc. A.A.A.S., vol. 48, 1912. 
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OI Sie ix\. ” 
Zn - Ru + 1X io (—~) (Bl) (19) 


where B= flux density 


and /=length of wire in the voice coil. 


The principal object in obtaining the motional impedance is to predict 
the efficiency®:* which in turn indicates the performance of the loud- 
speaker. The efficiency is given by the expression 


Rm 


Ef. = ———_— 
I Rn + Ra 


(20) 


where R,,, = motional resistance 


Ra=damped resistance of the voice coil. 


RESULTS 


In the preceding section we have derived expressions for all the im- 
portant impedances in the acoustic system. The problem in this type of 
loudspeaker is to apportion these various impedances so that a uniform 
output of acoustic energy over a wide frequency band will be obtained. 

The response and dynamic characteristics of a six-inch cone!’ were 
found best adapted to this type of loudspeaker. As will be seen from the 
equivalent circuit Fig. 2, to maintain a uniform dissipation in Z; it is 
important that the mass of the cone be small. This was accomplished by 
employing an aluminum wire voice coil and an extremely light rigid 
paper cone. The non-uniform frequency response at the higher fre- 
quencies commonly encountered when light paper of high stiffness is 
employed was obviated by suitable corrugation of the cone. 

The size of throat that will present a tolerable acoustic impedance to 
the cone, and at the same time not impair the high frequency response 
due to absorption along the walls or cause destructive interference in the 
air chamber, is 4” X4”. The mouth of the baffle (43” X58”) was chosen 
so that good radiation characteristics will be obtained at low frequencies. 
This is evidenced by the curve R2, Fig. 3, the acoustic resistance of the 
mouth of the loudspeaker. It was decided to limit the length of the 
baffle to 50 in. which places the cut-off due to flare in the neighborhood 
of 100 cycles. The impedance characteristic (Ri, X:) at the throat is 


16 FE. C. Wente and A. L. Thuras, Bell System Technical Journal, January, 1928. 
1 C. R. Hanna, A.I.E.E., 1928. 
1 C. W. Rice and E. W. Kellogg, A.I.E.E., 1925. 
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shown in Fig. 3. Due to the finite length of the baffle the acoustic resist- 
ance falls off in a series of decreasing maxima. This reduction in re- 
sistance is compensated for by the reduction in reactance in other parts 
of the system and as a consequence the dissipation in R; is not materially 
decreased at the lower frequencies. The primary objective is to main- 
tain the dissipation in this resistance as uniform with frequency as 
possible. 

The capacitive reactance X gc due to the cone box is shown in Fig. 3. 
The size of this box was chosen so that the reduction in current in the 
equivalent circuit in Fig. 2 is not appreciable above 100 cycles. 
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R, Throat Resistance 

Xi Throat Reactance 

R, Mouth Resistance 

X2 Mouth Reactance 

Circ Air Chamber Reactance 
Cgc Cone Box Reactance 

Rp_ Resistance—Back of Cone 
Xp Reactance—Back of Cone 


FREQUENCY IMPEDANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPONENTS 
OF THE ACOUSTIC SYSTEM 


Fic. 3. 


The reactance Xic¢ due to the air chamber is shown in Fig. 3. The 
dimensions of the air chamber were chosen so that destructive inter- 
ference was eliminated up to the highest frequency reproduced. The 
separation between the air chamber and diaphragm is 1/8 in. which al- 
lows the diaphragm to perform the large excursion necessary for full 
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power output at the lower frequencies. The tesulting capacitance re- 
sulting from this volume increases the dissipation in Z, due to the im- 
proved power factor. 

The reactance Zz presented to the back of the cone is shown in Fig. 3. 
This reactance reduces the dissipation in the impedance Z, but this re- 
duction is not extremely large when cognizance is taken of the mass 
reactance of the cone. 

The theoretical efficiency as determined by equation (20) is shown by 
the curve in Fig. 4. The theoretical efficiency cannot be predicted by 
analysis as outlined here above 2500 cycles because the mode of vibra- 
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tion of the cone above 2500 cycles is not that of a simple piston. Above 
2500 cycles the inherent stiffness of the cone reduces the effective mass 
of the cone. For this reason the output of the cone is greater than that 
of a simple piston. This is a desirable characteristic in view of the fact 
that the acoustic output is increased. 

The motional resistance was determined experimentally and the 
efficiency computed from equation (20). The results are shown in Fig. 4. 

The efficiency of the reproducer was also determined by measuring 
the total acoustic output by means of a calibrated condenser microphone 
and comparing this to the electrical input. Pressure measurements were 
made on the surface of a sphere with the loudspeaker at the center. The 
surface of the sphere was divided into elements and the energy travers- 
ing each element determined. The summation of the increments of 
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energy gives the total energy emitted by the loudspeaker. The meas- 
uring microphone was calibrated by means of a Rayleigh disc. The 
energy emitted by the back of the cone is also included. 

It will be seen from Fig. 4 that the results from the three methods are 
in close agreement. 

As shown by the results in Fig. 4 high efficiency is obtained with this 
type of reproducer. Certain modifications were made in the manu- 
factured reproducers to facilitate construction in a large quantity which 
results in a slight reduction in efficiency from that indicated here. 

The decrease of efficiency with frequency Fig. 4 is not serious when 
cognizance is taken of the fact that efficiency is proportional to the 
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square of the delivered pressure. For this reason efficiency expressed in 
per cent is an extremely sensitive measure of the performance of a loud- 
speaker. Expressed in terms that are more descriptive from the stand- 
point of sound reproduction the maximum variation is approximately 
three decibels. As will be seen from the response and directionai char- 
acteristics the slight difference in the directional characteristics between 
high and low frequencies together with the above efficiency character- 
istic leads to a fairly uniform response characteristic. 


RESPONSE MEASUREMENTS 


At the present time response and directional characteristics are the 
best criterion of the performance of a loudspeaker. The response char- 
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acteristic'® of this loudspeaker was taken on the axis at a distance of 
20 ft. from the mouth in an unobstructed medium (air).'® It is perhaps 
needless to say that response curves made on loudspeakers in rooms 
have an extremely limited significance unless a large number of curves 
are taken and the data carefully analyzed to determine the influence of 
the room. 

The response characteristics (Fig. 6) and associated directional char- 
acteristics (Fig. 7) indicate that the acoustic power delivered by this 
loudspeaker does not show any abrupt change with frequency. This is 
partially accomplished by presenting to the cone an acoustic impedance 
that does not exhibit any abrupt changes with frequency. The uneven 
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response some times encountered in cone type loudspeakers at the 
higher frequencies has been reduced in this loudspeaker to a negligible 
extent by the reduction in mass of the cone and moving coil system, by 
suitable processing of the paper cone and by the load imposed by the 
horn. 


18 The response measurements shown in this paper were made with a microphone calibrated 
by a Rayleigh disc. This gives the sound pressure in the undisturbed sound field. For the 
common condenser microphone the pressure at the microphone is twice that in the free space 
for the higher frequencies. In general in sound motion picture recording the practice is to ig- 
nore this and equalize the system to give uniform electrical output for constant sound pressure 
at the diaphragm. Under ideal conditions this will accentuate the high frequency output at 
the loudspeaker. The argument in favor of this procedure is that it overcomes transfer and 
other losses which occur at the higher frequencies. 

19 L. Malter, Journal Soc. Motion Picture Engineers, xrv (1930), 611. 
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This loudspeaker due to its high efficiency and rugged construction is 
capable of delivering large acoustic outputs (from one to two watts of 
sound energy) without distortion. This factor combined with the direc- 
tional characteristics exhibited by this loudspeaker makes it possible to 
supply a large theater with sounds of good quality with a single loud- 
speaker. 

For theaters that exhibit high reverberation characteristics and other 
acoustic difficulties it is necessary to attenuate the low frequency re- 
sponse of the loudspeaker to obtain the most satisfactory results. For 
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this purpose another loudspeaker employing the same unit as described 
above but with a baffle having a higher low frequency cut-off is used. 
The response characteristic of this loudspeaker is shown in Fig. 8. The 
efficiency and power capabilities of this loudspeaker is the same within 
its response limits as the loudspeaker described in detail above. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. J. 
Weinberger under whose direction this work was done, to Mr. S. Gold- 
man for valuable aid in computing and assembling the data and to Mr. 
L. Malter who was associated with the author during the early part of 
this investigation. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF REVERBERATION TIME AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO ACOUSTIC PROBLEMS IN 
SOUND PICTURES 


By F. L. Hopper 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., Los Angeles 


The recording and reproduction of sound pictures has brought many 
new engineering problems. This is particularly true in the acoustical 
field, since the acoustical properties of the enclosures in which sound is 
recorded and reproduced, are of primary importance as an aid toward 
securing a faithful reproduction of the original sound. Inasmuch as 
reverberation time is one of the criteria of the acoustic properties of an 
enclosure its determination is of primary importance as a step toward 
the solution of many of these problems. 

While in many cases reverberation time may be computed with con- 
siderable accuracy, there are others in which measurement offers the 
only practical solution. This may be due to the complexity or variety of 
absorbing materials present, or to a lack of data regarding their absorp- 
tion characteristics. Since absorption is a function of both panel vibra- 
tion and porosity the manner in which the material is mounted has a 
marked influence upon its absorption. Often it will be found difficult to 
secure complete absorption data for all frequencies. 

The disadvantages of the ear method are at once obvious. Short re- 
verberation times are impossible to measure with any degree of accur- 
acy; a variable human element is introduced by the ear; multiple rates 
of decay cannot be detected by this method; and since such measure- 
ments depend upon the determination of minimal audiability, they can 
only be made when extraneous sounds are excluded. 

An electrical method in which the ear is replaced by a microphone, 


and some form of electrical timing device which may be operated by the 


sound after its intensity has decreased below a predetermined threshold, 
would be free from the limitations of the older method. 

Several types of apparatus for measuring reverberation time elec- 
trically have been described in the JouRNAL recently. It is the purpose 
of this paper to describe one method which has been used in field work, 
and to give examples of the varying types of work which have been done 
with it. 

The principle upon which the meter is based is simple. A microphone 
converts the sound energy into an electrical current which is amplified 
and then used to operate an electrical timing device. When the source 
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of sound is cut off, the timing device begins to operate and continues 
until the sound intensity has decreased below some predetermined 
threshold value, at which moment it stops. The elapsed time is then 
found from the timing device. 


Fic. 1. 


Figure 1 shows the meter. This device is designed to meet the follow- 
ing requirements. It is small and readily portable. It is capable of 
measuring reverberation times varying from about 0.3 of a second to 
15.0 seconds. It is arranged to measure the time required for the sound 
to decrease a maximum of 60 db in small progressive steps from 3 db up. 
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It can be used to make measurements in the presence of moderate 
amounts of noise and is sufficiently simple in operation so that measure- 
ments may be made with considerable rapidity. 

An approximate analogue for the decay of sound in a room is found in 
the discharge of a condenser through a resistance. Since the time of de- 
cay may be readily computed from the circuit constants, such a circuit 
may serve as a check for the meter. Several times of decay for various 
values of resistance were measured with this meter giving the following 
results: 


Computed Time from Time Measured 
Circuit Constants By Meter 
Al 42 
85 87 
2.09 2.03 
4.55 4.48 


Problems to which the meter is applicable, and those for which it has 
actually been used, may be divided into two groups; acoustic problems 
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related to recording or pickup, and those involved in the reproduction of 
speech or music. In both groups we are interested in the determination 
and control of reverberation by suitable acoustic materials. This of 
course necessitates the determination of the acoustic properties of the 
materials themselves, and is readily accomplished by chamber reverber- 
ation methods. 

Included in group one are sound stages, sets, stages used for musical 
scoring, and broadcasting studios. In the second are theatres, review 
rooms, and auditoriums or music halls. 

Sound stages, in general, have been treated acoustically in an attempt 
to provide an approximation to outdoor conditions. Materials having a 
large amount of absorption are used, and consequently the reverberation 
times are short. The reverberation time frequency characteristics of a 
typical sound stage, measured with this meter, are shown in Fig. 2. 
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Not only is the acoustic material in the stage effective in providing 
short reverberation times, but it also forms a part of the sound insulat- 
ing structure which prevents extraneous sound from passing through the 
stage walls. By the ear method the determination of the stage’s proper- 
ties would be difficult due to the short times involved. 

Stages used for musical scoring are frequently more live than some of 
those designed primarily for the recording of speech, because a certain 
amount of reverberation has been found to improve the recordings of 
music made in such stages. The reverberation time is somewhat less for 
such a stage than would be the case were the room used for two ear 
listening. Then too, the frequency reverberation characteristics are of 
considerable importance and can only be determined satisfactorily by 





REVERBERATION TIME IN SECONDS 





FREQUENCY IN CYCLES 
Fic. 3. 


measurement. A scoring stage before and after acoustic correction is 
shown in Fig. 3. A portion of the original treatment was covered up 
with a material having less absorption, the resulting difference being 
clearly shown by the figure. Recordings made under both conditions 
are considerably different, an appreciable improvement being noticed in 
records taken in the corrected stage. 

Since, as shown by Eyring,* it is possible to have more than one rate 
of sound decay in a room, measurements will indicate the existence of 
such conditions, which might otherwise remain undiscovered. Practi- 
cally, the existence of two rates of decay is a detriment to good scoring, 
since the notes of higher pitch have too long a hangover, giving an un- 


* “Conditions Under Which Residual Sound in Reverberant Rooms May Have More 
Than One Rate of Decay.” Carl F. Eyring, Society of Motion Picture Engineers, May, 1930. 
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pleasant effect to the music. This usually results from a lack of uniform- 
ity in acoustical treatment. For example, the side and end walls may be 
less absorbent than the floor and ceiling, under which condition the low 
frequencies would be absorbed more rapidly due to the fact that they 
are less directional than those of higher frequencies. Conditions, similar 
to those mentioned above for scoring stages, are experienced in the 
case of direct pickup in the broadcasting of programs from studios. 
The acoustic correction of theatres from a purely commercial point of 
view is extremely worth while due to the increase in intelligibility and 
ease of listening. Theatre patrons while perhaps not associating the 
improvement with acoustic treatment, recognize it, and consequently 
tend to patronize those theatres which afford the best listening condi- 
tions. In the small theatre, the reverberation time may be computed 
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satisfactorily. In the larger theatres, or those in which a large amount of 
surface is exposed, the results of measurement and computation are 
often not in good agreement. Consequently, in some cases it is advisable 
to base recommendations for acoustic treatment upon measurement. 
Fig. 4 shows the characteristics of a theatre as measured before and after 
acoustic treatment. 

The electrical method of measurement is especially adaptable to the 
determination of absorption coefficients by the chamber reverberation 
method. Shorter times may be measured, hence larger areas of material 
may be tested, giving a more average sample. 

It is especially important that the samples be mounted or applied in 
the same way in which they are to be used, since their absorption char- 
acteristics may depend upon several factors such as, porosity and panel 
vibration. This is illustrated in Fig. 5, which shows the absorption char- 
acteristics for a well known acoustic building board. One curve shows 
the normal type of absorption in which no panel vibration is present 
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while the second shows the absorption for the board mounted in such a 
way that it was free to vibrate as a panel. While the difference between 
the two curves may not be entirely due to panel vibration, it serves to 
illustrate the point in question. The necessity for measuring absorption 
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coefficients under conditions of use and over a wide range of frequencies 
is apparent. Fig. 6, gives the absorption characteristics for a rock wool 
blanket having a high coefficient of absorption. Materials of this type 
are used quite generally in sound stage construction. 
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Fig. 7, illustrates two typical sound intensity decay curves taken in an 
empty reverberation chamber. These curves indicate the other extreme 
in reverberation times, which may be measured with this instrument. 

The final degree of satisfaction obtained in listening to recorded or 
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original speech or music depends, to a large extent, upon the control of 
reverberation. This in turn requires the determination of optimum re- 


SOUND INTENSITY IN DB BELOW INITIAL VALUE 





TIME IN SECONDS 
Fic. 7. 


verberation conditions and the provision of materials for obtaining 
them. The usefulness of the reverberation time meter as an adjunct to 
these problems is obvious. 








SOUND TRANSMISSION COEFFICIENTS 
AND REDUCTION FACTORS 


By Paut E. SABINE 


Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Illinois 
’ ? 


In a recent paper,' Professor Vern O. Knudsen attempts to reconcile 
the wide differences that exist in the results of the measurement of 
sound transmission through walls obtained by different observers on 
partitions of essentially the same construction. These differences are 
particularly marked in the results of tests made at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and at the Riverbank Laboratories, wherein as has been pointed out 
by the author? there appeared a difference of about 18 decibels in the 
average reduction of sound intensity by 12 different constructions built 
according to the same specifications in the two laboratores. A part of 
this difference may be explained by a difference in the frequency ranges 
covered. The Bureau of Standards tests give greater weight to tones 
above 1000 vibs/sec. while the Riverbank tests employ more tones be- 
low this frequency. Since the reduction factor is in general greater for 
high than for low tones, the average figures from the Bureau’s measure- 
ments would be higher than those from Riverbank. 

Knudsen suggests that “much of the existing confusion would have 
been avoided if the same term ‘reduction factor’ had not been used with 
different meanings.” He advocates the substitution of the term “Trans- 
mission Loss” expressed in decibels as a term in which to express the 
insulating properties of partitions, and defines this term by the equation: 


T.L. = Transmission Loss = 10 logy (1/7) 


where 7 is the “coefficient of transmission,” or transmissivity of the panel 
under test. This latter term is due to Buckingham.’ If J; is sound 
energy flux (ergs/sq. m/sec.) incident upon one face of the partition, 
and Jr is the sound energy flux away from the partition on the opposite 
side, then 


Jr = TJ ;. 
The total energy transmitted by a panel whose area is S, would be 


JrS = IS. 


1 Measurement and Calculation of Sound Insulation, Jour. Acoustical Soc. of Amer., Vol 
1, No. 1, July, 1930, p. 129. 

2 Jour. Acoustical Soc. of Amer., Vol. I, No. 2, 1930, 

3 Sci. Papers Bur. of Stand. No. 506. 
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So defined 7 and consequently “T. L.” is not a function of the acoustic 
properties of the rooms which may be on opposite sides of the partition. 

The term “Reduction Factor” of a partition was first proposed by the 
writer in 1920,‘ and was defined as the ratio of the average intensity in 
the room in which the sound is produced to its average intensity near the 
partition on the opposite side.” 

This term was employed simply as a convenient mode of expressing 
the results of experiments. Effects of both volume and absorbing power 
of the receiving room on the apparent reduction were noted, and at that 
time a standard practice was adopted. This standard practice has been 
adhered to in all the measurements made in this laboratory. Observa- 
tions on the receiving side are always made by the observer listening 
close to the partition, in a small heavily padded enclosure. It will be 
shown subsequently that the reduction factor so obtained does not differ 
to any great extent from 1/7 as defined above. We shall first consider 
the difference in the meaning of the term as defined by the Bureau of 
Standards and that given above. The following is quoted from the 
first article on this subject from the Bureau by Eckhardt and Chrysler. 

“If two rooms A and B are separated by an open window and a sound 
source is operated continuously in A, the average intensity in room B is 
less than that in A. If a partition wall panel is used to seal the window, 
there is a further reduction of intensity in room B. The ratio of intensi- 
ties in room B and A with the panel absent divided by this ratio with 
panel present gives the “reduction factor.” 

This is clearly not exactly the same thing as the earlier definition given 
above. Knudsen states (l.c.) that the Bureau “defines the ‘reduction 
factor’ as the reciprocal of the transmission coefficient. It is by no 
means obvious that this is the case, in view of the definition just quoted, 
and since the flow of energy from A to B through the opening is not 
necessarily the same as the flow from A toward the partition when this 
is in place. Eckhardt and Chrysler’s definition differs from the River- 
bank definition by a factor which is the ratio of the intensity in A to that 
in B when the panel is absent. Thus 


Let Intensity in A 
k= —— with panel present 
Intensity in B 





* The American Architect, July 28, 1920. 
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Intensity in A 
k! = with panel absent 
Intensity in B 





Then, by the Bureau’s definition Reduction Factor =k/k’-k’ is greater 
than unity. Therefore the “reduction factor” as measured and defined 
at the Bureau of Standards should be less than corresponding figures 
obtained by Riverbank tests. As a matter of fact the Bureau’s measured 
values are consistently higher, so that the difference in definition can 
scarcely be evoked in explanation of the difference in results. 

We shall next consider the relation between what has been measured 
in our laboratory and called the Reduction Factor and the reciprocal of 
7 the coefficient of transmission. The experimental arrangements are 
familiar, but for purposes of reference the plan of the Sound Chamber 
and Test Chambers is shown in Figures 1. The measurements consist in 





Fic. 1. Plan of the Riverbank Laboratories. 


timing the reverberation as heard by an observer stationed successively 
in five different positions in the Sound Chamber and then as heard by 
the same observer in the test room at points close to the test panel. 


Let EZ; =acoustic output of the source, ergs/sec. 
t= threshold intensity (ergs/cu.m.) 
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I,=steady state intensity in Sound Chamber 
ki = average intensity in the Sound Chamber when the intensity 
in the test chamber near the test wall is z 
t; = duration of audible sound heard in Sound Chamber 
t2= duration of audible sound heard in Test Chamber 
V,, a:= volume and absorbing power respectively of Sound Chamber 
Ve, d2= volume and absorbing power respectively of Test Chamber 


c=velocity of sound 


AV, 4Ey Vi ofl 
t; = —-log, -| = ——-log, | — }. 
a,c ayCc1 a4 1 


At the time /, the intensity in the Test Chamber is 7, and in the Sound 


Then 








Chamber is &7 then 
4V, ' | 
y= ——— ie tb 
a;/c . ki 
Subtracting, 
4V 
(1) h—h= log. k. (1) 
a\c 


For the Riverbank Sound Chamber, V, is 286 cubic meters so that 


342a,(t; — te) 
logio k= at : = .130a,(t; - te) 
2.3X4X 286 





in metric units, or .0120a(#,;—?2) in English units. a, the absorbing 
power of the Sound Chamber with the test panel in place is known from 
the value of ¢; and the calibration of the Sound Chamber. 

It is apparent that in this analysis we have neglected any contribu- 
tion to the intensity of sound on the further side of the partition due to 
reverberation in the test room. It is equally apparent that this contri- 
bution is small if the reverberation time of the Test Chamber is small 
in comparison with that of the Sound Chamber. For this reason the 
standard practice of making the Test Chamber small and highly absorb- 
ent was adopted, so that the measured constant should not involve to 
any great extent the acoustical properties of the receiving room. 

Buckingham’s analysis, taking account of reverberation in the Test 
Chamber gives the following equation 
az (by — be)e~*4 ayc 


» where b; = —— (2) 
S bien Ps — bye "AW 





rT => 
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and b,=a2c/4V>2. This, as Knudsen showed, reduces to 


dg bs — b; 


; *é 


T= ei (tity) (3) 





when bz is large compared with b,; whence 


by 


1 S 
log — = log — — log (1 - ~) + log k. (4) 
7 a2 b 


? 


Typical values in English units of the quantities of equation (4) for 
the Sound Chamber and the largest of the three Test Chambers of this 
laboratory are given in the following table. 


Pitch 128 256 512 1024 2048 

a2 25.7 34.9 40.6 41 33.7 
a; 33.8 46.2 55.5 59.2 70.5 
b, .92 1.26 1.52 1.62 1.93 
be 80. 108. 126. 128. 105. 
b;/be O11 .012 .012 .0126 .018 
1—b,/b» .989 .988 .988 .988 .982 
S/a2 1.77 $38 1.12 1.11 1.oe 

Log: S/a2—logio 
(1-b,/bs)] 25 12 05 05 13 


To express the Reduction in decibels, as measured by the Riverbank 
tests, in terms of Transmission loss as defined by Knudsen we need only 
to add small corrections as follows: 


Frequency 128 256 512 1024 2048 Ave. 
Correctionindbls 2.5 Be io “a 1.3 1.0 


Clearly the difference is not sufficiently great to be of any practical 
importance or to do very much in the way of reconciling the differences 
that exist in the published data on Sound Transmission. Knudsen’s 
estimate of 6.7 decibels correction to convert Riverbank reduction to 
Transmission Loss is much greater than the facts warrant. 

Data secured in 1922 in the investigation of the effect of acoustic con- 
ditions in the Test Chamber are of interest in this connection. The test 
Chamber as originally built is a rectangular room of brick, hard plaster 
on brick and concrete, with a volume of 690 cu. ft. The arched opening 
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into the Sound Chamber makes a small alcove, adjacent to the Sound 
Chamber. 

Placing removable felt panels at the point indicated gives a small 
highly absorbent space next to the test wall. By the simple expedient of 
removing the panels we thus alter the acoustic conditions in the receiv- 


.| Removable 
” Panels (1' Feit) 


‘ 
ho 
— r 


Observer's ‘ 
Position i Test Partition 





ing space in a marked degree. Let V2 and V2’, a2 and a2’ be the volumes 
and absorbing powers of the small and large space respectively, and let 
k and k’ be the corresponding reduction factors for a given partition. 
The data for the two enclosures are as follows: 


Frequency 128 256 512 1024 2048 
Absorbing Power Volume 

Small Room 25.7 34.9 40.6 41 33.7 90 

Large Room 15.4 17.9 19.1 19.0 20.7 690 
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The tests consisted in measuring the reduction factor of test walls, 
first with the removable felt panels in place, i.e. in a small highly absorb- 
ent space and then with the panels removed. Uniformly, the apparent 
reduction into the small absorbent room was’ greater than when the 
sound was received in the larger more reverberant room. The experi- 
ment was made using six different panels in all. 

The differences in decibels under the two conditions were as follows: 








Frequency 128 256 512 1024 2048 
Diff. in Decibels 50 85 3.1 3.4 1.6 













Neglecting the expression logio(1—0,/b2) which, as we have seen, is 
very small, we have from equation (4) the relation logioK =logiol/r 
+logiod2/S whence logic k/k’ =logio d2/a2’. The agreement between the 
theory and experiment are shown below: 








Frequency 128 256 512 1024 2048 
log k/k’ 05 085 | 34 165 
log d2/d2’ 22 35 .29 Sa 22 



























In view of the difficulty of precise determination of the relative values 
of the absorbing powers and also of timing, particularly for the lower 
frequencies, the agreement shown is surprisingly good, and furnishes 
good experimental evidence of the essential correctness of Buckingham’s 
analysis. 

It may be pointed out that & as defined by the writer becomes identi- 
cal with 1/7 when the reverberation time of the Test Chamber is small 
in comparison with that of the Sound Chamber, and the absorbing 
power of the Test Chamber is numerically equal to the area of the trans- 
mitting panel. 

At various times, tests have been made on panels of the same con- 


struction but of different areas built into different openings into the 
Sound Chamber. The largest of these openings is 6’—2” X7’—5”, and 
the smallest, 3’8’. In each case, the ratio of the cross section of the 
panel to the absorbing power of the receiving room was approximately 
the same for the large as for the small panels. These tests showed, first 
that for a single frequency the reduction factor may be a function of the 
size of the panel, and second, that the reduction factors averaged over 
the whole range of frequencies was within the limits of errors, inde- 
pendent of the size of the panel. 
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SUMMARY 


The conclusions reached in the foregoing may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. That in measuring the sound insulating properties of walls, the 
choice of test tones has an important bearing on the absolute value of 
the average figure obtained as a numerical measure of the insulating 
properties of partitions. Standard practice in this regard is desirable. 

2. That the difference on definition of the term “Reduction Factor” 
as measured at the Bureau of Standards and at the Riverbank Labor- 
atories is not the explanation of the difference of results obtained. 

3. That the conditions of test in this Laboratory give average values 
of the reduction in decibels that is of the order of 1 or 2 decibels lower 
than the Transmission Loss as defined by Knudsen. 

4. That the effect of reverberation in the receiving room is in the 
same direction and of the same order of magnitude as indicated by 
Buckingham’sanalysis. 

5. That the average reduction afforded by a given construction over 
the whole range of frequencies is, within the range of experiments cited, 
independent of the area of the test panel, provided the ratio of absorbing 
power in the test room to the cross section of the transmitting panel is 
the same in the two cases. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Acoustics. STEwART-Linpsay. (Van Nostrand), pp. 358. Price $5.00. 


This book contains a wealth of material of a technical nature which should make it very 
useful as a reference book for the acoustical engineer. It should also fit admirably as an intro- 
ductory text on sound in a course of communication engineering after the theory of transmis- 
sion networks has been covered. Professor Stewart is eminently qualified to write from both 
points of view because of his practical experience in the original development of acoustic filters 
and in the teaching of the subject. The “case method” of treatment mentioned in the introduc- 
tion, that is, the progress from the particular to the general will appeal to all who have had 
experience in teaching this subject. The material content is made much more clearly visib’e 
to an electrical engineer by the avoidance of the distraction of unfamiliar notation. For exam- 
ple, the use of the letter Z for impedance will be found to have considerable pedagogic advan- 
tages. 

Stewart and Lindsay’s book constitutes a contribution to the frankly engineering literature 
in which respect it is substantially different from the older standard treatises. A very large 
class of problems may be treated with good engineering results by the approximate methods 
described. The outstanding simplifications are the “lumping” of constants and the emphasis 
on “steady state” solutions. The first of these, for example, reduces the more rigorous solution 
of problems by means of partial differential equations to that of ordinary equations. Steady 
state solutions have been found practically to be closely correlated with results obtained in a 
large majority of current communication engineering problems, although the number of cases 
involving the study of transient phenomena is becoming increasingly more important. 

The subjects covered are: Fundamental theory; Combination of acoustic elements; Trans- 
mission—change in area of wavefront; Transmission—Changes in media; Transmission 
through a conduit with an attached branch or an open end; Distributed Acoustic impedance— 
Horn theory; The filtration of sound; Acoustic measurements and instruments; Physiological 
acoustics; Sub-aqueous sound ranging and signaling; Architectural acoustics; Atmospheric 


acoustics. 
R. L. WEGEL 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


A Textbook of Sound. By A. B. Woop, Senior Scientific Officer, Admiralty Research 
Laboratory, Teddington (Macmillan, 1930), 8vo, pp. x1v+519. $6.50. 


This is primarily a text for university students, but is written in the hope “that it may also 
prove of some value to those interested in the more technical, or applied, aspects of the sub- 
ject.” Physical ideas are stressed rather than mathematical methods, but no attempt is made 
to avoid mathematics. Most of the book can be read by a student whose mathematical equip- 
ment does not extend beyond the calculus. 

Mr. Wood has regarded the field of sound “as including not only the range of audible 
frequencies with which the subject was formerly concerned, but also the regions of inaudible 
vibrations of very low and very high frequency.” Parts of the theory must of course follow the 
methods of Rayleigh and Lamb, but Mr. Wood’s point of view is the modern one which makes 
use of the close analogy between the theory of alternating electric currents and the theory of 
sound. The book however is considerably less mathematical than Crandall’s Theory of Vibrat- 
ing Systems and Sound, it is easier to read than Crandall’s book, and it covers a wider range of 
phenomena, The method of treatment is more like that in Barton’s Textbook on Sound. 

Such a wealth of interesting and valuable material on sound is available that any author 
must restrict himself to certain parts of the field. Mr. Wood has treated the voice and speech 
in only four pages, he has devoted less than one page to music, and his discussion of musical 
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instruments is only incidental. On the other hand he has given forty pages to the velocity of 
sound, The material in the book is divided into five sections. The first section is on the theory 
of vibrations, including fourteen pages on oscillations in electric circuits; the second section is 
on vibrating systems and sources of sound; the third is on transmission of sound; the fourth is 
on reception, transformation, and measurement of sound energy; and the fifth is on technical 
applications. 

No author can know all of the literature, and in some places Mr. Wood has omitted refer- 
ence to papers that seem to me important. In the discyssion of the branched interference tube 
there is no reference to the work of G. W. Stewart [Phys. Rev. 31, 696 (1928) ], and among refer- 
ences to possible explanations of zones of silence there is no mention of Wegener [Zeitschr. f. 
Geophysik, 1, 297 (1925)]. 

There are a few statements that seem to me incorrect. With regard to Helmholtz resonators 
Mr. Wood repeats the statement often made that “to cover a moderate range of frequency .. . 
a large number of resonators is required.” More than forty years ago Rayleigh pointed out the 
ease with which a Helmholtz resonator may be tuned by simply rolling a finger over its mouth. 
Inthis way it is possible to use a single resonator for frequencies which range over as much as 
an octave. With regard to the explanation of singing flames Mr. Wood states that E. G. 
Richardson’s experiments “verify Rayleigh’s theory.” It seems to me that Richardson’s work 
shows that Rayleigh’s theory is not entirely adequate. 

However these are small blemishes on a really fine piece of work. One matter which has 
especially delighted me is Mr. Wood’s treatment of the electrically maintained tuning fork 
(mechanically interrupted). At various points in the book there are statements indicating our 
present lack of knowledge. These statements seem to me most wholesome and well worth in- 
cluding. A considerable number of references to original papers add materially to the value of 
the book. The work is scholarly, and is written in an unusually clear style. The book is a valu- 
able addition to the small number of textbooks on sound. 


ARTHUR TABER JONES 
Smith College 
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